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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@¢—_—_—. 
N Monday the Emperor of Russia astonished the civilised 
world by making public a proposal for an international 
Conference for the preservation of peace and the reduction of 
armaments. This proposal was contained in a document 
which, on August 24th, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, “ by 
order of the Emperor,” handed from “a neat pile of papers” 
on his table to the Ambassadors and Ministers of the Powers 
resident at St. Petersburg. The ideal aims, says Count 
Maravieff, in whose name the project is issued, towards 
which the efforts of all Governments should be directed are 
“the maintenance of universal peace and a possible reduction 
of excessive armaments.” ‘ This is the view which fully 
corresponds with the humanitarian and magnanimous in- 
tentions of his Majesty the Emperor, my august master.” 
Alliances have been formed and armies strengthened in order 
to guarantee peace, but these efforts have not led to the desired 
pacification. “The ever-increasing financial burdens attack 
public prosperity at its very roots,” and the physical and 
intellectual strength of the peoples is wasted, and hundreds 
of millions thrown away on engines of destruction. Thus 
peace becomes more terrible than war, and if the situ- 
ation is prolonged, it will lead to the disaster which is 
sought to be avoided. “It is the supreme duty, therefore, at 
the present moment of all States to put some limit to these 
unceasing armaments and to find means of averting the 
calamities which threaten the whole world. Impressed by 
this feeling, his Majesty the Emperor has been pleased to 
command me to propose to all Governments accredited to the 
Imperial Court the meeting of a Conference to discuss this 
grave problem. Such a Conference, with God's help, would 
bea happy augury for the opening century.” 


We have dealt elsewhere at length with this pathetic pro- 
posal,—one which does the greatest possible honour to the 
youthful and generous Sovereign from whom it comes. 
Like his father, the Emperor shrinks with horror from 
the responsibilities which belong to a ruler whose soldiers 
are counted by the million. Here we can only express 
our doubts as to any serious improvement arising in the 
European situation from the Emperor’s project fora Conference, 
If all the Powers were satisfied with the sfafus qvo nothing 
would be easier than a universal league of peace, which no one 
would break because no one would wish to break it. But the 
World is not satisfied with the status quo. France will not 
abandon the hope of redeeming Alsace and Lorraine. 
Germany has vast designs upon the two dying Empires 
of Turkey and China. Russia herself has no desire to 








of offence and defence, but is it likely that the wealthier 
Powers will give up their advantage? The only hope that we 
can see is that Russia should abandon her alliance with 
France, greatly reduce her Army and Navy, and so relieve 
Germany and Austria of all anxiety, and do nothing in the 
Far East which can alarm Japan or England. If she did, 
the other Powers might possibly follow her example. Bat 
is it likely that she will do so? One has only to ask the 
question to answer it. We shall, perhaps, be called cynical 
and cold-blooded for placing the problem in this light, but 
what is the use of ignoring facts ? 


The way in which the news has been received abroad is very 
significant. The French, with their swift insight into political 
facts, have at once realised that France has received a great 
blow, and that the Emperor’s Rescript shows that the alliance 
with Russia is not serious. In fact, it is hardly too much to 
say that the Franco-Russian entente has been killed, and that 
the Daal Alliance no longer exists. This is felt by Frenchmen 
to be a terrible humiliation. They ask why their Government 
was not consulted before the Rescript was issued, and they 
speak of perfidyand treachery. Thus France, taken by surprise, 
is represented by the keenest observers as not knowing where 
to turn or what to say. In Germany the proposal is popular, 
because, though it is not supposed that it will lead to disarma- 
ment, it proves that Russia has no hostile ideas in regard to Ger- 
many, and does not mean to help France to reconquer Alsace 
and Lorraine. Germany has always called the Triple Alliance 
a league for keeping the peace and respecting all existing 
rights. The Emperor of Russia’s proposal can therefore 
be represented as in effect a proposal to join the Triple 
Alliance. At any rate, it is clear that France will get no 
encouragement from Russia if she were to try to break the 
peace. 


A new, and we hope the last, chapter of the Dreyfus agony 
was opened on Wednesday, when it was announced in Paris 
that Colonel Henry, the officer who gave the lie to Colonel 
Picquart at the Zola trial, and who supported Esterhazy, had 
confessed to M. Cavaignac, the Minister of War, that he 
had forged one of the chief pieces of evidence relied on by 
the War Office. When M. Cavaignac made his famons 
speech to the new Chamber assuring them of Dreyfus’s guilt, 
he relied specially on a letter alleged to have passed between 
the Military Attachés, Schwartzkoppen and Panizzard:, 
in which Dreyfus is mentioned by name as an informer. 
Colonel Henry has now confessed that he forged this letter. 
It is the only letter in which Dreyfus’s name appears. After 
this, revision is absolutely necessary. It will interest our 
readers to recall the fact that an Englishman, Mr. Maxse, 
the able and courageous editor of the National Review, many 
weeks ago declared not only that this letter was a forgery, 
but that it was forged in the French War Office. Mr. Maxse 
deserves the highest praise for the spirit and sincerity with 
which he has championed the cause of Dreyfus. Remember 
that he declared his belief in the prisoner’s innocence loug 
before it was a popular belief. 


The accounts of the way in which M. Cavaignac discovered 
the forgery are most dramatic. The War Minister ordered 
a minute examination of all the papers which were alleged to 
prove the guilt of Dreyfus. They were placed in front of a very 
strong light and the texture of the paper examined. The forged 
letter was seen to be written on a different make of paper 
from that of the other letters written by Colonel Schwartz- 


maintain the integrity and independence of the Chinese, | koppen. This aroused suspicion. The secret agent was next 


Persian, and Turkish Empires. 


England, obeying the | found who had brought in the Schwartzkoppen documents, 


instinct for expansion, is continually extending her sway, and | and it was discovered that the forged letter had not passed 
8e interfering with the status quo. Possibly the poorer | through his hands. Colonel Henry had, however, docketed 


nations might agree to limit the competition in armaments ; it, and appended a vague note as to its origin. The next step 
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‘was to send for Colonel Henry. He was interrogated by the 
War Minister himself At first Henry asserted his belief 
in the authority of the letter, but he shuffled, and showed 
evident signs of embarrassment. “Come, come,” said the 
Minister, ‘no agent ever gave it to you. You wrote it in 
pencil to disguise your handwriting the better. You are the 
forger.” The account in the Duily News proceeds as foliows:— 
“The Colonel’s speech grew thick. He denied the charge. 
It was repeated. He gave fresh explanations, but his tongue 
grew too thick for his mouth. It was feared he would have 
an apoplectic stroke.” Then came the theatrical moment 
inevitable in a French incident. “On your honour as a 
soldier,” said Cavaignac, more gently, “did you, or did you 
not, write that letter?” “Since you appeal to my soldierly 
honour, it was I who wrote it.” Colonel Henry was then 
removed to a cell in the fortress of Mont Valérien and that 
evening cut his throat. But suicide cannot end the tragedy. 
It is surely now impossible that Dreyfus can be refused 
justice. That is all his friends ask for. They donot demand 
his liberation, but merely a new trial. It cannot be true, as 
alleged by the Sor, that M. Cavai like Valentinian in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, means still to answer, 
* Justice shall never hear you; I am justice,’ 


enee 
vnac, 


the Henry suicides the concentra- 
ce on the condition of the Head- 
quarters Staff and the Department of National Defence. This 
the world of Paris is beginning to regard, to use the words of 
ent of the Daily Ch 
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aescrl 


The first political result of 
tion of public opinion in Fran 





the correspond 


between rascals of the worst ption and noodles in 


brilliant uniforms, who verify the French adage, ‘ Vieux | 


militaire, vieil imbécile.” ” Thus the suppression of justice in 
regard to the Dreyfus case has brought about the very results 
which that suppression was intended to avoid. A deaf ear 
was to be turned to Dreyfus’s appeal for revision lest the 
prestige of the chiefs of the Army, on whom the safety of 
France rested, should be injured. 
ment of National Defence has fallen in ruin. 
Boisdeffre has resigned; General Gonse goes on the retired 


list ; Colonel Henry, the head of the Secret Service Depart- 





ment, has taken his own life; Colonel du Paty de Clam, to | 


take the most charitable view of his case, has become crazy; 
and Major Esterhazy is on his trial. Meantime, General 
Renouard, late the head of the “Superior School of War,” 
has been appointed to fill General Boisdeffre’s post at the 
Headquarters Staff. General Renouard is said to be a good 
officer. The fact that he refused the appointment unless he 
was given an absolutely free hand is a good omen. 





There has virtually been no news from the Nile during the 
past week, owing partly to the fact that the Sirdar ont- 
marches the field telegraph, and partly to a storm, which 
prevented the wires already in operation from acting 
properly. It is said that this is always the case when the 
Sirdar is about to fight, but in this instance, at any rate, the 
interruption was quite real. As we write—i.e., on Friday—all 
the indications point to the fact that the battle will not long 
be delayed, if indeed it has not already begun. The British 
forces are almost under the walls of Omdurman, and the gun- 
boats on the river opposite the town. As our troops have 
steadily advanced the Dervishes’ outposts have always fallen 
back, usually without firing a shot. On Thursday, however, 
the 21st Lancers got into actual touch with the Baggara scouts 
and drove them back, with the loss of a few horsemen, to 
their camp near Kerreri,—a line of low hills which stretch 
across the road to Omdurman, and where it has always been 
anticipated that the Dervishes would make their first stand. 
It is suggested by Mr. Pearse in the Daily News that if a 
stand is being made at Kerreri it may be in order to cover the 
retreat of the Khalifa from Omdurman upon Kordofan. Mean- 
time it should be remembered that if the Dervishes do make 
a stand at Kerreri their position can be enfiladed by fire from 
the gunboats on the river. All speculations as to where the 
Khalifa means to fight will, however, have been decided by 
the time these pages are in our readers’ hands, 


The news from Spain is meagre, the only item of moment 
relates to the arrival at Corunna on Wednesday of the first 
batch of troops from Cuba. Some of these reached Madrid 


on Thursday, and their condition is described as “ positively 
ghastly ; worse than the Armenians in Turkish prisons.” The 


ronicle, as “equally divided | 


Now, however, the Depart- | 
General | 


a) 
Daily Chronicle correspondent adds that “the lower classes 
here [7.e.,in Madrid] are deeply, perhaps dangerously, jm. 
| pressed.” In America, also, it is the condition of the returnin~ 
soldiers that is chiefly occupying the public mind. The ravages 
| made by disease, and, unfortunately, not merely by disease 
; contracted before Santiago but by disease in camps on 
| American soil, are causing the utmost indignation. Genera} 
| Miles and the chief officers of the Army demand a fy)} 
_and impartial inquiry, and this is being resisted by Genera] 
| Alger and the War Department. The President, not 
| unnaturally, is very unwilling to desert a subordinate 
| ander fire, but in the end he will be obliged to grant 
| Commission of Inquiry. When a grave scandal ocenrs 
in an Anglo-Saxon community it is never possible to resis 
a popular demand for investigation. 


, 


The Cape elections have resulted in the defeat of the Pr. 
gressives and a victory for the Bond party, which will pro. 
bably give them a majority of four or five votes. 
dealt with the subject at length elsewhere, and will only say 
here that if the result appears dangerous to the Imperin 
eonuection, we have no one to thank for it but Mr. Rhodes 
He did his best to make the issue one between loyalty an 
disloyalty, and thus added one more item to the now tolera}; 
long list of injuries done by him to the Empire. We ne. 
hardly say that we have no personal feeling against I 
| Rhodes, and can admire an Imperial “ adventurer,’—usiny 
the word in General Gordon’s sense. We cannot, however 
forget Mr. Rhodes’s Imperial record. He contributed £1, 
| toa disloyal faction whose avowed object, when under Mr 
Parnell’s leadership, was to injure the United Kingdom ané 
| make governmentin Ireland impossible. He exercised in Cape 
politics a demoralising influence based on the maxim that any 
opposition could always be squared orsmashed. He organise? 
the Raid. Finally, he has done his best to inflame racial feeling 
| in Cape Colony, and to make the Dutch and English enemies 
We cannot, then, pretend to feel sorry for the complete over. 
throw of Mr. Rhodes’s pretensions that he holds the Cape in th: 
| hollow of his hand. Nor do we believe that the Bond party 
will use their victory in a way injurious to the Empire. 
There may be among them men who desire to “ent th 
painter,” but the majority only wish to see South Africe 
| assume towards the Empire the position occupied by Canad 
That is the object which all true Imperialists should wor): 
for here, and which the Colonial Office should favour. Ther 
| is not the slightest reason why a Schreiner Ministry at Ca; 
Town should do the Empire any more injury than a Lauria 
Ministry in Ottawa,—provided only the Bond party is let 
alone and not hounded into unwise action. You can, oi 
course, always make men rebels by treating them as rebels. 








On Wednesday last—her eighteenth birthday—the minority 
| of the young Queen of Holland was ended, and in a simply 
worded Proclamation she announced her accession to th 
throne. After a warm acknowledgment of the affection wit) 
which she has been surrounded from childhood, and a filia! 
expression of her debt to her mother the Queen-Regent 
Queen Wilhelmina declares that the aim of her life will he to 
follow her mother’s example, and govern in the manner expec'«< 
of a Princess of the house of Orange. The conditions undei 
which the young Queen enters on her rule, recalling in mor 
ways than one the accession of our own Queen, appeal wit) 
peculiar force to our sympathy. Indeed, since 1837 no 
Sovereign has ascended any throne more happily endowed with 
the personal qualities which make for popularity, or with more 
solid guarantees, in the loyalty of her subjects and tbe tran 
quillity of her country, for a long and prosperous reign. We 
only wish that Queen Wilhelmina may get as good a husband 
as the Prince Consort, and as wise and fatherly a first 
adviser as Lord Melbourne. Then she may make the Dutch 
people wish for an anti-Salic law. 











A most distressing accident occurred this day week in the 
Val d’Hérens, by which Dr. John Hopkinson, the dis- 
tinguished electrician, one of his sons, and two daughters 
all lost their lives while making the ascent of the Dent de 
Veisivi. The party were without guides, but in view of Dr. 
Hopkinson’s skill and experience as a climber, and the fact 
that he had ascended the mountain—which is described as 
not being of particular difficulty—twice previously, it 16 
gratuitous to enter into any discussion of responsibility, or 
to attempt any explanation of the accident, none of the party 
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having survived. Deep sympathy is felt for the widow 
and relatives of Dr. Hopkinson, who had crowned a brilliant 
academical course—he was Senior Wrangler just thirty 
; ars ago—by a career of the greatest distinction and success 
pi man of science. His death adds another name to the 
jong roll of eminent men—it may suffice to mention 
Mz. F. M. Balfour, Professor Milnes Marshall, and Mr. 
Nettleship—whom the fascination of mountaineering led to 
an untimely end. 


We record with great satisfaction that the strike of Welsh 
aolliers has come to an end, after lasting some six months 
and costing, it is said, some six millions. The masters’ terms 
have been in effect accepted, and these include an immediate 
advance of 5 per cent., thus raising the wages 17 per cent. 
ona and above the standard of 1879. The new agreement is 
¢o yemain in force for four years, but should the masters 
during that period reduce wages below 12} per cent. above 
‘he standard of 1879, the workmen are to have the right on 
January Ist and July Ist following such reduction to give 
six months’ notice to terminate the agreement. The scheme, 
when put to the vote, was accepted by 61,912 and rejected by 
°- 77, those remaining neutral numbering 8,800. The men 
have in most cases behaved very well throughout the struggle ; 
hnt,as far as we can see, their action was mistaken, and con- 
crary to their own interests. The Welsh miners were by no 

ws well organised. This fact should be noted by those 


who think that the organisation of labour increases the severity | 


f strikes and the unwillingness of the men to come to terms. 
The exact reverse is the case. 

The very interesting and full correspondence in the 
Times on the subject of the Acts of Uniformity is making it 
hundantly clear that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
perfectly right when he declared that extra and new services 
are not unlawful merely because they contain words and 
hrases that are not in the Bible or Prayer-book, but only 
when they are inconsistent with and opposed to the spirit of 
the Bibleand the Prayer-book. Lord Stanmore, writing in last 
Saturday’s Times, points out that if the literal view of the 
words of the Act of 1872 is taken, and no service not in the 
Prayer-book is legal, the service used since the Reformation 
it the consecration of churches, the prayers used when a 
Bishop is enthroned and a Dean installed, the Accession Ser- 
vice, and even the Coronation Service, are all illegal. Con- 
fronted with this absurdity, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has decided as we believe any Jadge of large and open mind 
vould have decided. He has, in effect, said: ‘ Parliament 
learly did not intend to make it illegal to crown the Sovereign 
in Westminster Abbey in accordance with immemorial usage. 





To hold that would be nonsense. I must therefore assume 
hat all Parliament meant to do was to forbid anything not 


in conformity with the Seriptures and the Prayer-book. I 
am confirmed in this view by the fact that during a quarter 
of a century the Act has never been put in force in its 


iteral sense.” In a word, the Archbishop’s view is consistent 


with reason and usage, and so likely to be better law than | i 
beauty. 
| darling of all the nursery-maids in the Thiergarten.” 


‘hat of Sir William Harcourt. 





| Emperor’s preparations for his tour in Palestine. 


The Bishop of Winchester, writing in Monday’s Times, | 


makes a very important contribution to another side of the 
problem. He points out that even if the Act is strictly 
iiterpreted, it only applies to alterations in the regular 

rvices, and does not prevent the use of additional services. 
Vhat is a perfectly sound argument. If not, and according 
‘o Sir William Harcourt, a church becomes a jealously 
suarded shrine in which the words of the Book of Common 
Vrayer, and none other, can be used. That is not, to our 
mind, a very Protestant view of what a church should be. 
‘n our view, a church is, or ought to be, the home of the 
religious life of the parish, and its uses should expand and 
develop with the expansion and development of that religious 
lite. We do not want it to become a stalactite cavern with 
petrified services. But though we refuse to insist on petri- 
faction, we may still prevent the use of superstitious rites and 
ceremonials, As the Bishop of Winchester shows, however, 
the new and extra services are by no means confined to the 
ritualists. The bulk of them are due to harmless, and indeed 
necessary, developments in church work, and belong to no one 
party in the Church. 





The unveiling of the national monument to the Czar | 





Alexander II.—the “ Czar Liberator ”—in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, where he was born, took place on Sunday last 
with the barbaric pageantry which makes all Russian 
state ceremonials so strangely impressive. The advent 
of the Czar and Czarina was heralded by the ringing 
of all the sixteen hundred bells in Moscow, and wher 
the ceremony of unveiling was completed a salute of 
three hundred and twenty guns was fired. The Czar Nicholas 
in his Imperial Ukase summarises the benefits which his grand- 
father secured for the people. The Russian Press has put it 
more neatly by saying that before the reign of the Czar 
Liberator Russia was in the main a “country of slaves, with- 
out justice and without roads.” 

The opening sitting of the Zionist Congress, which has been 
held at Basle and was attended by some three hundred and fifty 
delegates, male and female, was enlivened by a trenchant 
speech from Dr. Max Nordau on “The General Situation of 
the Jews of the World.” Touching on the Dreyfus case, Dr. 
Nordau ridiculed the notion of the existence of a Jewish 
syndicate, pointing out that the defence had been under- 
taken almost entirely by non-Jews. He detected symptoms 
of anti-Semitism in England in the Alien Immigration Bill, 
and declared Zionism to be the only true cure for the 
hostility shown to the Jews and the degeneracy of the Jews 
themselves. In this connection the interesting article of Mr. 
Bensusan, in Tuesday’s Daily Muil, on the agricultural 
eolonies in Palestine, deserves careful attention. As the 
result of a personal inspection, he finds that although Baron 
Edmund Rothsechild’s lavish subsidies—amounting to over a 
million pounds—have wrought evil as well as good, some of 
these settlements are now seif-supporting, while the physique 
of the settlers is immensely improved by their emancipation 
from the Ghetto. “They can work and they can fight, as the 
predatory Arabs now find to their cost.” 


are the Germa 
He has, it 
lred pastors of the 


teports from Berlin show how serions 
is said, permitted not less than two han 
Lutheran Church to join him in his pilgrimage, and we shall 
doubtless soon hear that he is practising sleeping with his 
legs crossed in order to acqnire the true Crusader attitude. 
Meantime he has been photographed no fewer than forty 
times in his “tropical” costume, and has devised new 
uniforms and liveries for his bodyguard and servants. The 
latter are to wear “cocoa-fibre linen liveries, with English 
belts of pale-green leather, 
” As an 


caps, and they will be girt with 
from which will hang a revolver and drinking 1) 
alternative to these sartorial labours, the Emperor has been 
making a round of visits to the studios of the sculptors to 
inspect the statues of the Brandenburg Margraves, Hohen- 
zollern Electors, and Kings of Prussia, which are to adorn 
the Siegesallee in the Thiergarten at Berlin. According toa 
telegram in Monday’s Tiines, the Kaiser was specially struck 
by Herr Herter’s statue of the Margrave Louis the Elder, 
“‘ who is represented as clad in a shirt of mail and brandishing 
aloft an iron club, and is said to be a very Autinous of manly 
“That fellow,” observed the Emperor, “ will be the 
Thanks 


me, will it not bea case of ce te fabul 


ask. 


to the tropical costu 


narratur ? 


A facsimile of the recently discovered poem by Sappho, 
unearthed by Messrs, Grenfell and Huntin a mass of papyri 
found near Alexandria, was published in last Saturday’s 
Daily Mail. The fragment, which is in the Sapphic metre 
and in the Molic dialect, is addressed by the poetess to her 
brother Charaxus, and while expressing her ardent desire for 
his safe return to Lesbos, Sappho reproaches him for th 
discredit he has brought upon his name and fame. The 
episode thus referred to is identified by scholars with 
Charaxus’s liaison with an Egyptian slave, which led to a 
permanent estrangement between him and his sister. There 
is something almost humorous in the assumption by Sapphe 
of the réle of Mrs. Grundy, but we believe it to be the case 
that the aspersions on her character are all the product of a 
laterage. Nearly all that is certain about her is that she was 
the centre and leading spirit of a coterie of emancipated 
literary women in Mitylene. 

Bank Rate, 2! per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 110. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CZAR’S ENCYCLICAL. 


HEN Louis XVIII. was discussing with Talleyrand 
the constitution of the French Upper House, the 
King proposed that the Members should give their services 
gratuitously. ‘ Gratuit, Sire! Ah, ce serait trop cher,” was 
Talleyrand’s reply. Had the Emperor of Russia unfolded to 
w Talleyrand his project for disarmament, one can imagine 
the reply. ‘“ Universal peace! Ah, Sire, the bloodshed 
would be too terrible.’ Alas, we are bound to confess 
that such a reply would have in it far too much truth to 
be pleasant. We are not going to suggest sinister 
motives for the Emperor’s scheme, either in his mind 
or in those of his Ministers, for we do not believe in 
them. We feel convinced that the Emperor of Russia 
acted from a noble and generous motive, and from an earnest 
sense of the terrible responsibility that weighs upon the 
ford of so many millions of soldiers. But though we do 
not doubt the Emperor’s good intentions, we do doubt his 
wisdom. The echo that comes back to his words is not 
a hymn of peace but the thunder of cannon. It was said 
a generation ago that six hours after Napoleon III. had 
made his famous New Year’s speech to the corps diplo- 
matique at the Tuileries—the speech that was the prelude 
to Magenta—the cannon were beginning to rumble over 
the pavement of the Vienna streets. We wonder to-day, 
if the truth could be told, in how many of the War 
Offices of the Continent plans of mobilisation are being 
looked over, “ of course with no immediate prospect of being 
employed, but merely to see that everything is in order.” 
Not only is the Russian Emperor’s scheme bound to fail, 
but we fear that its promulgation has actually done a grave 
injury to the cause of peace. It has unsettled men’s 
minds, and drawa their attention to the instability of the 
status quo. When men are climbing along the edge of a 
precipice it is not wise to look down and consider how 
many thousand feet lie sheer below. 


We have inferred that the Emperor’s project for an 
agreement to keep the peace and for mutual pledges 
to prevent the increase of armaments must fail to 
attain its object. Our reasons are unfortunately too 
clear to make the statement of them any difficulty. 
Let our readers consider what are the conditions 
under which the nations of the world would be likely 
to agree not only to a universal peace, but to doing 
what they would consider would be to a great ex- 
tent putting it out of their power to wage war success. 
fully. When those conditions are established, let them 
contemplate the Powers and their aspirations as they 
actually are, and then ask how far they coincide with the 
ideal picture. Clearly, the condition which would make 
the Powers desire peace is contentment with the present 
state of things. Peace means the continuation of the 
existing status quo. But can we say that all the Powers 
are agreed in desiring the continuance of the status quo? 
If we can, then peace is the easiest thing in the world to 
obtain. All the Powers will only have to guarantee each 
other’s possessions and the status quo, and disband their 
armies and lay up their fleets. Let us inquire more in 
detail whether the nations of Europe desire the present 
state of things to continue. France most assuredly does 
not, and France is, politically as well as geographically, 
the pivot State of Europe. All France regards the 
status quo as an infamy. Her provinces are still in the 
hands of the robber, and till they are redeemed there can 
be no thought of acquiescence. The time may not vet 
have come for redemption, but till it does Gambetta’s 
impassioned phrase holds good. Frenchmen must not 
speak of Alsace and Lorraine, but they must think of them 
without ceasing. In France, then, acquiescence in the 
status quo seems nothing less than national degradation. 
Germany is no doubt willing enough to agree to the status 
quo in regard to Alsace-Lorraine, but does she honestly wish 
tor the status quo in regard to the domains of Turkey, China, 
and Spain? So little pleased with it is she in the Far 
East that she has seized Kiao-chow, and was ready to 
risk an estrangement with the United States if she could 
manage to get a part of the Philippine booty. England 
is by interest and temperament inclined to value peace 
greatly, and she may be said to be the least warlike of the 





fought no wars with whitemen. Yet even England, which 
bas got so much, and holds so wide an Empire, js not 
permanently content with the status quo. here ar 
half a dozen active and eager bodies of men among - 
who think that England ought to expand more rapidly 

: y 
and thoroughly than she has done yet in several parts of 
the globe. One cals for British rule from the Cape to 
Cairo. Another wishes to connect Nigeria with the 
Upper Nile. A third wants Thibet and the Yangtse 
Valley. A fourth thinks a large part of Persia and all 
Arabia are rightfully ours. As for Russia, she may 
respect the European status quo, and may wish other 
peoples to respect it, but she does not wish for the 
status quo in China, in Persia, or in Asia Minor. Eye, 
America, once the most contented of Powers, does not 
believe that she is to be kept a prisoner to the North 
American Continent. The status quo, then, is not what 
the Powers desire. How, then, can we expect them to 
agree toa proposal which, if it means anything, means 
the permanency of the status quo? 

But, it will perhaps be said, though no Power jg 
quite satisfied, and though one Power at least desires 
ardently to break up the status quo, it is still possible 
that the Powers may agree, until the peace is actually 
broken, to limit the size of their armaments—to re. 
strict their warlike competition, that is—and so make the. 
burdens of the people less hard to bear. No doubt in 
theory this is possible. In practice it is, we fear, quite 
impossible. Consider for a moment the sort of problems 
which would come before a Conterence summoned te. 
find a mutual agreement as to armaments, or even as to 
the increase of armaments. Assume it proposed that no 
Power should pass more than, say, half of its male 
population through the army or have with the colours 
more than 2 per cent. of the total population. At once it 
would be seen that such a plan, though apparently im. 
partial, would in reality place some Powers at a dis- 
advantage. Again, a fixed maximum of men with 
the colours might be unfavourable to a Power like 
Russia, which obviously, owing to her defective com- 
munications, cannot rapidly mobilise ber forces. Next, 
how impossible it would be to decide what nominal force 
in Russia would only in effect be equal to a smaller 
German or French force. If a fixed War Budget were 
arranged for, the difficulties of finding a law of equalisation 
would be still greater. If France and Germany agreed only 
to spend £20,000,000 a year each, economical Germany 
would obviously have an advantage over extravagant and 
free-handed France. Besides, how would it be possible to 
prevent indirect additions to the Army Budget by paying 
certain regiments as, say, police or Custom House officers > 
Even the plan of agreeing not to increase the armies 
beyond the point reached in 1898, which is apparently the: 
plan favoured by the Emperor of Russia, would not work 
in practice. Disputes would at once arise as to whether 
this or that scheme of reorganisation was not really a 
cryptic increase over the limit of 1898. New forms of 
guns, new powders, new artillery trains, would all be 
liable to suspicion as virtual aggrandisements of power. 
One shudders to think of the grounds for war that would 
arise over the interpretation of an agreement not to 
increase present armaments. Even private firms find 
agreements not to compete most difficult to carry out. 
The difficulties when the contracting parties would be 
jealous and turbulent nations, with no possibility of 
deciding or enforcing decisions in disputed cases, would 
be infinitely greater. The notion of a Conference at which 
pledges to disarm, or not arm any further, would be made 
seems, then, to us purely illusory, or, rather, positively 
dangerous. It would either settle nothing, or else end in 
a war in which the nations of the earth would be seen 
“fighting like devils for conciliation,” and arming 10 
order to enforce disarmament. 

The only way in which it seems to us that the Emperor 
of Russia might do something tangible for the European 
peace would be for him to frankly join the Triple Alliance. 
That Alliance is a league for the maintenance of peace 
based on the status quo. Ifthe Emperor of Russia joined 
that Alliance he would of course abandon his French allies, 
but he could at once make agreements with Germany and 
Austria and Italy by which their armies would be reduced, 
for France, however much enraged, could not fight the 
Quadruple Alliance. But is it conceivable that the Emperor 
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of having betrayed France? Another alternative would 
be for Russia to disband a part of her army, countermand 
the additions to her fleet, and withdraw the vast force 
which she keeps massed on the frontiers of Prussia and 
Austria. That would indeed show that Russia was 
determined on peace. Probably Russia, entrenched 
behind her snows, could do this with safety, but is it 
likely that the present Emperor, brave and honest man 
as he no doubt is, would have the nerve to take such a 
step? Only a man of heroic fortitude and supernatural 
insight will calmly calculate the chances, and then 
unload his revolver and unbuckle his sword in a room 
full of dangerous men all armed to the teeth. Such 
action cannot be expected of the Emperor of Russia. Yet 
depend upon it, until some Power is found brave enough 
and wise enough to act the part of the heroic Quaker the 

olicy of disarmament will find few sincere advocates. Such 
superb confidence might,and perhaps would, find imitators, 
but no half-measures will be of any avail. When a dozen 
men with their guns cocked and pointed each call out, 
“Tl put down my gun if the others will,” nobody 
ever moves. Sadly, then, we turn from the Emperor’s 
project for finding peace through a mutual agreement, and 
“say that the quest is vain.” It was a generous impulse, 
but it cannot, we fear, succeed even partially. It is, 
indeed, far more likely that when the first glamour of 
the proposal has worn off there will be a reaction of 
pessimism. The Continental Powers will bear their 
burden of arms not more, but less, easily when an effort 
has been made, and failed, to relieve them. The peoples 
will argue that the case is hopeless, and may then ask the 
most dangerous question of all—the question which it 
should be the effort of all statesmen to avoid—* Would it 
not be better to end all this misery, one way or the other, 
by fighting out a battle which is clearly inevitable?” 
As long as that question is postponed there is something 
gained. Until war actually breaks out there is always 
some hope that it may be averted. For example, a great 
Liberal movement in Russia, internal revolutions in 
Germany or France, or a constitutional struggle in 
Austria, though they might no doubt precipitate war, might 
also so regroup the Powers as to prevent it. Whatever 
impatient critics may say, peace armed to the teeth is 
less bad than war. Therefore it is, in our opinion, better 
that the nations should go on as they are than that they 
should be tempted by hopes of disarmament to embark 
upon a course of action which is very likely to end in 
hostilities, 

One more word remains to be said. The Emperor’s 
Rescript has already half shattered the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, and has thrown the French into a condition of 
restless anxiety, if not indeed of furious distrust. But 
Europe is never safe when France is in that condition, 
lor it means the possibility of her soldiers calling for war 
at all costs and all hazards. When Frenchmen are blind 
with panic and rage they fire their guns wherever they 
fancy they can see a foe. We do not, of course, say that 
things have yet come to this in France. But the state of 
French public opinion forbids us to feel that the first 
results of the Emperor’s Encyclical have increased the 
ca-maness and peacefulness of the Continent. 





THE LAST STAGE OF THE DREYFUS CASE. 


[S the long agony of Dreyfus about to come to an end ? 
4 Itcertainly looks as if this must be the case. How 
18 it possible for the Government to refuse a revision of 
the case after what has happened in regard to Colonel 
Henry ¢ Think of what Colonel Henry’s confession means. 
The W ar Minister, M. Cavaignac, had to defend the con- 
demnation of the Dreyfus case in the new Chamber. It 
was 4 most important crisis in the history of the case, and 

- Cavaignac, having determined to enter upon the merits, 
Was naturally anxious to place the very best aud strongest 
evidence he possibly could before the Chamber. For this 
purpose he selected three letters, the most important of 
Fas purported to be written by a foreign Military 
ttach¢, and addressed to another foreign Attaché. This 
etter actually mentioned Dreyfus by name. If it was 
genuine, M. Cavaignac was justified in assuming it to 
afford very strong proof of Dreyfus’s guilt. But Colonel 


Henry has now confessed that he forged this letter, his 
object being, 


no doubt, to counteract and paralyse the 


mentioned without honour—to prove the innocence of 
Dreyfus. Therefore the evidence on which M. Cavaignac 
specially, and doubtless quite sincerely, relied to prove 
the guilt of Dreyfus is shown to be absolutely 
worthless. Now of course this does not ipso facto prove 
the contentions set forth by Dreyfus’s friends. A sound 
case has before now been supported by forgery and per- 
jury. It is conceivable—though we do not ourselves 
hold such a view—that Dreyfus is guilty after all, and 
that Colonel Henry was mad enough and bad enough to 
think that everything was fair in order to keep the 
manacles on the limbs of a traitor. But even if this 
theory is just possible, it is not a theory which any 
Government can act on. After such an exposure of the 
character of the documents on which they have been 
basing their refusal to allow revision, the French Govern- 
ment have only one course open to them. They must 
retry Dreyfus in open Court, and let every scrap of evi- 
dence be tested by the legal advisers of the prisoner. 
Only by such meaus can the condemnation of Dreyfus 
now be supported. If the evidence will not stand the 
test, Dreyfus must be released. If it will stand it, then 
the nation may, with a clear conscience, shout Dreyfus, or 
continue his punishment of imprisonment for life. Surety 
this is the only line which a reasonable body of men can 
take in view of the present situation. 


What effect will the new developments in the Dreyfus 
case have on French politics? To begin with, they should, 
one might imagine, do a great deal to rehabilitate “ civilism” 
in the minds of the people. The non-military men and 
the “ intellectuals” have had a great triumph, and M. Zola 
may feel, indeed, that he has vindicated the honour of 
France. Even if, after all, Dreyfus should be proved 
guilty, the French civilians will be able to say that they 
were justified in asserting that the chiefs of the Army were 
not to be trusted on points of law, or their word to be taken 
as absolute proof of a prisoner’s guilt or innocence. In 
fact, the contession of Colonel Henry is, for the moment, 
a serious blow to the growing pretensions of the Army, 
to “militarism,” and to the spirit which made general 
officers act in the Assize Courts as if in France the toga 
must always yield to the sword. That is, no doubt, a 
good result in itself, but in view of certain peculiarities of 
the French nature we are not sure that it augurs well for 
the Republic. Humiliated French officers are not very 
easy people to manage. The Army chiefs may for a 
time be obliged to feel themselves in the wrong, but this 
will not prevent them cherishing a burning sense of 
indignation against those who they will still consider 
have insulted them. The Army, in a word, will feel 
discontented and depressed, and so restless. What of the 
nation as a whole? Their first feeling will, we fear, be 
one analogous to the familiar complaint of Frenchmen 
when angry and perplexed,—“ Nous sommes trahis.” The 
country will feel a terrible shock in regard to the 
Army, and to the confidence to be reposed in it. In a 
hundred thousand little cafés all over France men for the 
next few weeks will be shrugging their shoulders and 
grinding their reed-bottomed chairs against the ground 
with imprecatious on the “ incapables” at the Head- 
quarters Staff who cannot even forge without getting found 
out. But it will be said, Why should this be dangerous ? 
Will it not merely make people see that after all} 
there is more virtue in “civilism” and the Republiz 
than they thought? Not French people. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, their temporary disgust with the chiefs 
of the Army will make them argue not that the Republic 
must be supported, but the very reverse. Starting from 
the fixed, and perhaps not unnatural, idea of every 
Frenchman, that the efficiency, high standing, and 
prestige of the Army are the chief things needful, 
and that unless the Army is sound “nothing goes” in 
France—not honour, nor even safety—they will argue 
that there must be something wrong with a form of 
Government that has allowed the Army to make so 
terrible an exhibition of itself. ‘If those miserable 
Deputies and Ministers were worth anything they would 
never have allowed the Headquarters Staff to get into the 
hands of Henry, Esterhazy, and Paty de Clam.’ They wilk 
ignore the fact that the Empire brought the Army to a 
far worse condition, and they will begin to ask whether a 
Parliamentary Republic can ever manage an army, and 
whether a Cesar is not required. The Army chiefs, angry 
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“civilism” and “intellectualism,”’ may be inclined to 
meet this view half way. ‘No doubt we have made a 
muddle,’ they will say, ‘but what can you expect when 
you put over us not men whom we can respect and obey, 
but a lot of snivelling notaries, journalists, and shop- 
keepers in frock-coats ¢’ 

If such a wave of feeling passes through the country 
and the Army, it will be rendered doubly dangerous 
by the sense of humiliation and indignation which 
the nation is to-day experiencing in regard to the 
Czar’s proposals. Rightly or wrongly, the French people 
regard the Emperor’s project as not only in itself 
deeply injurious to France, but as having been placed 
before the world in a way which showed a total lack of 
consideration for French feeling. ‘If we had possessed 
a Government capable of making itself feared and re- 
spected, Nicholas II. would never have dared to treat us 
like that. But who cares for the dignity of a shopkeeper 
like Faure?’ That is the sort of suggestion that is being 
hissed into men’s ears all over France by the enemies of 
the Republic. It is false and unfair? We think so, and 
we wish the Republic well, as, on the whole, the best 
chance France has for a stable and free Government; but 
that does not alter the fact that the traducers of the Re- 
public are turning the present situation against her, and 
that the people will incline their ears to the traducer. We 
do not, of course, mean to say positively that the Dreyfus 
revelations and the ferment over the Emperor’s proposals 
will damage the Republic. It may be that Frenchmen 
will surprise us by the good-sense and moderation with 
which the bulk of them will accept the situation. That 
there is, however, considerable risk of a grave crisis no 
reasonable person will care to deny. Even in England 
two such events as Colonel Henry’s confession and the 
realisation of the true meaning of the Emperor’s Rescript 
could not take place within one week without causing a 
dangerous commotion in the public mind. It is con- 
ceivable, of course, that the Republic will emerge with an 
obedient Army chastened and well in hand, and with a 
people disillusioned as to foreign alliances and yet content 
to wait and endure; but, as far as we can see, the signs of 
the times are not so favourable. 





THE CAPE ELECTIONS. 
PPSHE keen interest that has been aroused in this 
i country by the elections for the Cape Legislative 
Assembly will undoubtedly seem to many observers a 
healthy sign of the times. A few years ago, Colonial 
elections were matters of no importance to the home 
public; now, the meagre telegraphic news from South 
Africa has been exploited by Loudon newspapers, overlaid 
with editorial comments, and generally treated as a sub- 
ject of Imperial concern. It is well, no doubt, that home- 
staying Englishmen should take an intelligent interest in 
Colonial matters, but it by no means follows that they 
ought to identify the maintenance of Imperial solidarity 
with the success of any particular Colonial party. And 
that, unfortunately, is just what the Press, if not the 
people, of England is doing at present. If we take up an 
ordinary London newspaper we read that at the Cape a 
party calling itself Progressive is contending against a 
party of ignorance and reaction; that all Cape Colonists 
who value the Imperial connection are banded together 


ivainst an organisation—the Afrikander Bond—which is 
held to represent Separation, Republicanism, and various 
other detestable heresies. This, it is not too much to 
say, has been the general impression which the ordinary 


reader of the English newspapers will have gathered. 
Mr. Rhodes, we were told, was going to emerge from 
the retirement in which the enemies of England wished 
to keep him, and was to lead the loyal party to 
a triumphant victory at the polling-booths. But, as 
events have turned out, the triumphant victory has not 
been attained ; the Bond, it appears, will have a majority 
over “‘ Progressives.” A more dangerous error of judgment 
than this preliminary triumph-song of what some people 
call “Imperialism” has not often been committed by 
responsible journalists. If we are to believe a large 


portion of the daily Press, we shall now be compelled 
to admit that the Cape, which, only a year ago, gained 
such enthusiastic praise by its scheme for contributing 
to the Imperial Navy, has, for no particular reason, 
renounced its loyalty. 


The fact is that Mr. Rhodes’s 


TET. 
friends have deliberately used a very dangerous Weapon 
—the imputation of disloyalty to political opponents— 
in the hope of rallying to their side the large number 
of voters at the Cape who do not happen to like 
Mr. Rhodes as a politician, but who do undoubted] 
entertain very strong feelings of regard for the Tmperial 
connection. As regards this body of doubtful voters the 
plan has failed, and its adoption is bound to discredit the 
“ Progressives.” But a much more serious consequence 
ensues. The leaders of the Bond party have been branded 
as rebels, not only by a large section of their fellow. 
citizens in Cape Colony, but by most of the English papers. 
they will probably believe themselves to be repudiated by 
the people of England. They will therefore be tempted to 
reflect that as their assurances of loyalty have been dis. 
believed, they have nothing to gain by acting on those 
assurances. That is to say, it seems probable that a new 
Cape Ministry will come into office with the belief that its 
success is regarded by the people of England asa mis. 
fortune to the Empire at large. Consequently, it will not 
be particularly anxious to make the difficult position of 
Sir Alfred Milner an easier one, and it will be likely to 
look for friendship to Pretoria rather than to London, 
As for the London prophets who predicted the success 
of Mr. Rhodes on the ground that Mr. Rhodes stood for 
the Imperial connection, they are in an awkward dilemma, 
If they were right, then a majority of the voters of Cape 
Colony favour separation ; if they were mistaken, they 
have made a rather serious mistake in bringing grave 
charges against these same voters on insufficient grounds, 
The prophets in question no doubt thought that the sue. 
cess of the “ Progressives ” in the recent elections for the 
Legislative Council—until the other day the great strong. 
hold of the Bond—foreshadowed a victory in the elections 
for the Assembly, because the two Chambers are elected 
on the same suffrage, though a different system of electoral 
divisions exists. But eveu if they had been right in their 
predictions, can their attitude be defended? Is it true 
that the Bond is disloyal? Even if it were true, would it 
be wise to proclaim it so stridently ? 

The real meaning of the Cape elections can hardly be 
explained without a longer review of Cape history than we 
can attempt at present. But the present election has been 
the first, since Cape Colony obtained responsible Govern- 
ment in 1872, that has been fought on definite party lines. 
Owing to a variety of circumstances, the various groups 
of Cape politicians have suddenly split into two parties, 
and the moderate men, the followers of Mr. Rose-Innes, 
who have attempted to stand as Progressives but no 
followers of Mr. Rhodes, have been beaten out of the 
field almost as decisively as the few daring spirits who 
attempted to contest Irish seats in the early eighties as 
“ Nationalists but not Parnellites” were crushed by Mr. 
Parnell. The most curious feature about these elections, 
however, is that though you have two parties, neither 
party stands for a particular policy. Of course each side 
has its party cries, but they are personal rather than 
political, “ Equal rights for all white men south of the 
Zambesi” is a “ platform’ much more vague than that 
usually adopted by a party quite sure of what it wants. 
Almost all the “ Progressive” leaders are, in a politica! 
sense, “men with a past.” Mr. Rhodes gained his 
extraordinary position in the first instance by flattering 
Dutch susceptibilities; he stood out as the one English- 
man who really understood and liked the Dutch. He 
deprecated the introduction of “ the Imperial factor” into 
South African affairs, he had no sympathy with vague 
notions of “ progress,” and he believed in “ keeping the 
native in his proper place.” And so he was enabled to 
obtain the support of the Bond for his “ expansion north- 
wards,” and, when he found that President Kruger would 
not listen to his ideas of a united South Africa, he met 
with much sympathy from the Cape Dutch. After the 
fatal Raid, however, Mr. Rhodes had to appeal to those 
very Englishmen who had hitherto distrusted him ou 
account of his “ leaning to the Bond,” and—he has now be- 
come Progressive and Imperialist. Sir Gordon Sprigg: who 
has lately been qualifying as a Jingo, was for many years 
an Opportunist. Sir James Sivewright, who is more 0 
a man of business than a politician (he has managed the 
Cape Government railways with conspicuous a 
always made a point of intimate relations with the Bond, 
of which he was one of the first English Members. On 





the other side, Mr. Merriman (son of a Bishop 0 
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Grahamstown ) has adopted in turn every variety of 
‘slitical opinion. It is easy, then, to see that when Cape 
oliticians take to stone-throwing a good deal of glass is 
Poken, The real “ Progressives” are represented by Mr. 
Rose-Innes, whom one might almost, remembering Matthew 

v re; » 
Arnold’s essay, call the Falkland of Cape politics. But 
he has never been a successful party leader, because he 
has never been content to adopt those curious compro- 
mises dear to South African statesmen, And yet, now 
shat the day of compromises is supposed to Le past, Mr. 
Innes meets with no better success. In our opinion, the 
reason for this is to be found in the fact that the present 
« Progressive ” party is itself the result of an extra- 
ordinary series of compromises. Two years ago one 
was told that the Progressives were people who wanted 
to reduce the import duties on food (which Sir James 
Sivewright wished to maintain), to put an excise on 
prandy (which was resented by the Dutch grape-farmers 
of the Western Province), to impose restrictions on the 
sale of liquor to the natives (which was even more objec- 
sonable to these same farmers), to improve the condition 
of the Kaffirs (which savoured of Exeter Hall), to tax the 
jiamond industry (and thereby strike at Mr. Rhodes), 
ind to pass a Redistribution Bill, which would correct 
the unfair advantage undoubtedly possessed by the rural 
districts over the towns in the matter of the franchise. 
Redistribution is still a watchword with the new Pro- 
gressives,—but what of the other measures? Well, now that 
the majority of Dutch farmers are no longer to be re- 
rained by any means, Sir Gordon Sprigg is willing to 
support the Rose-Innes liquor policy, and thereby 
strike against the most crying evil in Cape Colony. It 
will be seen that the “Progressives” of to-day are not 
juite the same people as the somewhat idealistic Pro- 
gressives of yesterday. The new body is formed by the 
junction of two new factors, Mr. Rhodes and the South 
African League, and the old “ Progressives” are de- 
nounced as visionaries and elbowed out. Mr. Rhodes we 
know; the South African League is chiefly in the hands 
of English Eastern-Province farmers, who are not very 
fond of either Free-trade or of Kaffirs, but who are 
uttached to the Flag. It is they who have prevented 
this election from being fought on definite questions of 
internal policy, and who have insisted upon the degrada- 
tion of the Imperial cry to the position of a shibboleth of 

faction. They are not dishonest; but they are unwise. 
Undoubtedly the Bond has an insignificant Republican 
Left, but, if race-hatred had not been provoked in a 
thousand irritating ways, that Left would have been 
disarmed by the Loyal majority in the Bond. Un- 
doubtedly the relations between Pretoria and some of the 
Bond Members are very close, but those relations will not 
be relaxed by what people in Cape Town call “flag- 
wagging.” However, the mischief has been done, and an 
lection has been almost entirely decided on racial lines, 
though we find Mr. Merriman with the Bond and Sir 
vieter Fauré with the Progressives. Moderate men like 
Mr. Schreiner have been so goaded and abused that they 
could hardly be blamed if they became Irreconcilables. 
It must not be thought, however, that we hold a brief 
for the Bond: we have simply desired to emphasise some 
facts little understood in England. The unrest at the 
Cape is as much due to the facts that the Transvaal 
overnment has often pursued an irritating policy, and 
that the South African Republic is a sacrosanct institu- 
tion in the eyes of the average Cape Dutchman, as to the 
faults of the Cape English. The important point is that 
the English people, if it wishes to remain at the head of 
4 Colonial Empire, must not see with the eyes of Colonial 
Prejudice. We are surely far enough from South Africa 
‘0 get its affairs into their proper perspective, if we will 
only take the trouble. There is no need to despair of 
South Africa, for Dutch and English have intermarried 
much, and will intermarry more: they come of kindred 
Stocks, they profess kindred faiths. They stand together 
as the Tepresentatives of Europe in the midst of a large 
a nttning black population. The parallel of Canada 
md peat quoted, but even yet we hardly realise 
pi be French Catholics and English Protestants can 
ie . into a nation, it is no vain imagining to hope for 
simular result from the fusion of Englishmen and 
ee Canada has, it is true, no independent French 
publics in her hinterland, and has a great nation, which 


But in Africa the German south-west colony is a per- 
manent warning that there are great foreign Powers 
ready to exercise influence in South African affairs. And, 
as for the Republics, Sir John Brand made the Orange 
Free State a place where Englishmen and Dutchmen 
might dwell together in unity,—and his work will bear 
good fruit in time to come. South Africa will do well 
enough if we can only let its internal squabbles alone, and 
confine ourselves to forbidding all external foreign inter- 
ference, and exercising with impartiality, but yet deter- 
mination, our rights as the paramount Power. If we 
once take sides in South Africa, and especially sides 
against the native-born, we shall ruin the true Imperial 
cruse. If we will only let him, Mr. Hofmeyr will prove 
as loyal to the Empire as Sir Wilfrid Laurier,—the Cape 
Dutch as the French of Quebec. We must never forget 
that Mr. Rhodes possesses no monopoly of loyalty at the 
Cape. 





HOLLAND'S PLACE IN EUROPE. 

oh N AY the country,” exclaims the Queen-Regent of 

J) the Netherlands in her interesting Proclamation, 
“become great in everything in which a small nation can 
be great!”? No person who realises the immense debt 
which Europe and the world owe to Holland will fail to 
join in this aspiration. It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that in nearly every art which heightens 
and adorns human life, in nearly every aspect of human 
endeavour, Holland has added to the intellectual and 
moral resources of mankind, and has contributed as much 
as any nation to the fabric of European civilisation. We 
are all accustomed to think of Holland as a bulwark of 
civil and religious freedom. We have all read the heroic 
story of the resistance of Holland to Philip and Alva, 
and the story of the siege of Leyden ranks in our minds 
with the tale of Thermopylae. The Spanish Empire 
would have crumbled in any case, but it was given to 
Holland to strike the first and the most fatal blow at 


that huge and monstrous organism. Nor can we for- 
get how, when even in England the horrors of 


religious persecution raged under the Tudors, Holland 
became the sure refuge of the strong and sturdy men who 
founded the American Republic. The Dutch themselves 
colonised large portions of what are now the United States, 
they founded the greatest city in the New World, and 
they stamped the impress of their civilisation on more 
than one State of the Union. In Africa likewise they 
established a firm colonial fabric, which is strong and 
healthy, despite some obvious faults, at the present 
moment. No doubt the Dutch have not been celebrated 
for unusual humanity in their Eastern possessions, and 
much just criticism might be directed against their 
methods there. But, take the people as a whole, they 
make a singularly bold and strong impression as citizens, 
rulers, and colonists. Their caution, their industry, their 
intelligence, their remarkable ability for converting the 
sands into gold, are all qualities which ally them closely 
to the Scottish people, and the energy with which both 
nations have taken up and assimilated the ideas of the 
Reformation brings them closely together in the common- 
wealth of European peoples. 


But it is perhaps less fully recognised how vast is our 
debt to Holland on other than political grounds. In 
science, art, philosophy, law, Holland has ranked with the 
first States of the world. By her generous principle of 
affording an asylum to the victims of persecution, she 
honoured herself by becoming the adopted land of Spinoza. 
She produced Boerhaave in natural science and Grotius 
in jurisprudence ; and if she had no other names to show, 
these would have secured for her immortal fame. The 
visitor to Rotterdam cannot fail to remember the great 
name of Erasmus, and the great hall of the University of 
Leyden with its portraits reminds us of the contributions 
made by that seat of learning to modern culture. The 
school of Dutch art is only second to those of Italy and 
Spain; indeed, in power, in fidelity, in variety, it may 
perhaps be held superior to the Spanish school, and he would 
be a very consummate critic who should be able adequately to 
balance the claims and genius of Rembrandt and Velasquez. 
In our own times Holland has made some of the most 
important contributions to theological criticism and to the 
history of religion, alike from the strictly orthodox and 





might once have wished to absorb her, on her borders. 


the Liberal sides. Huxley declared that the late Dr. 
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Kuenen’s “Religion of Israel” seemed to him to be a 
model of historical research. The Dutch Liberal school 
has never lent itself to the extreme vagaries of advanced 
German criticism ; it has always remained cool, balanced, 
sulid. Indeed, that is the essential character of all that 
Holland has done alike in politics, religion, art, science, 
philosophy. The same patient but deep, perfervid spirit 
which opened the dikes and flooded the land, and 
submitted to the terrors of a siege the account of which 
makes us shudder across the intervening gulf of three 
centuries, not only built up the great commerce of 
Holland made of it a financial centre for Europe, and 
made it a colonising and a great maritime people, but 
also penetrated its ideal and artistic work, its thinking, 
its learning, its culture. There is less of intellectual 
veneer in Holland than in any other country in Europe, 
there is more solid and abiding culture of the very 
highest kind. 

Such has been the history, such is the character, of this 
remarkable little nation which has made of a barren 
corner of Kurope one of the most prosperous and 
enlightened nations of the world. How vital it is for 
the wellbeing of both Holland and of Europe as a whole 
that this nation should endure intact! That it is 
absolutely safe from aggression few can believe who 
understand the policy of the Germun Government, and 
who see how useful the ports of Holland might become to 
a nation which has scarcely adequate marine border for 
its vast and growing commerce. It is an open secret 
that, since the establishment of the Empire, possibly 
since the accession of Bismarck to power in 1862, the 
Prussian Power which sways Germany has had an eye on 
Holland. Now, we believe in maintaining intact all the 
small States of Europe (excepting Portugal, which ought 
to coalesce with Spain), as being the freest, the best- 
governed, the most cultured, and as lending that element 
of variety which has characterised Europe since the 
Franks crossed the Rhine, and which, it is certain, 
has been a vital agent in the intellectual and msthetic 
life of Europe. If we seek to-day for the most original 
work in criticism, music, philosophy, romance, we are 
likely to find it at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Geneva, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, or Christiania. The inhabitant of a 
small country also, for purposes of travel, is bound to 
learn other languages than his own; hence his mind 
becomes flexible and his culture is enlarged. The ablest 
recent work on Shakespeare comes from a Dane, and 
every educated Dutchman knows French and English, not 
only as weapons of conflict with waiters and railway 
officials, but as instruments of culture. Moreover, the 
smaller countries are, for the most part, a perpetual stand- 
ing protest on behalf of liberty of thought, speech, and 
action. Therefore from every point of view it is essential 
that they should remain as national units on the map of 
Europe, the friends and guardians of liberty and cosmo- 
politan culture, and the enemies of dreary monotony 
if life and thought. Of these countries, next to 
Switzerland, none touches one more closely than Hol- 
land with its great memories and its well-ordered 
and refined civilisation. Were outside hands to be 
laid violently on Holland, a very deep feeling would be 
engendered alike in this country and in America. We 
had our struggle with Holland in the seventeenth century 
(a not very wise or just contest on our part, as Mr. 
Gardiner has shown), but since then we have lived on 
terms of growing amity and respect, and the two lands 
are united by the ever-growing and complex meshes of 
trade. Our American friends, looking to the Pilgrim 
Fathers as the chief, if not the only, founders of the 
Great Republic, cherish a peculiar veneration for Holland. 
Jf any attack should be made on the Netherlands, we 
may safely assert that England and America would want 
to know the reason why. 

Holland therefore has, and we trust will have for 
generations yet to come, an important place in Europe. 
She is a true self-contained organism, with a common life, 
with great wealth acquired by patient industry which yet 
has not led to vulgarity or dishonesty. She might have 
been stronger if the union with Belgium had been main- 
tained; but as it could not be, she has been perhaps all 
the more free to develop her own life. She stands for a 
high conception of civic duty, for culture, for liberty, and 
for peaceful trade. The roysterer may think her life dull, 
and even the more sympathetic observer may wish that 











she did some things differently ; but the cultivated Dutch. 
man, with his books and music, his pictures and even his ex. 
cellent wine-cellar, is really as far removed from stagnation 
as the citizen of any land or clime. A respect for the 
integrity and independence of Holland should be a con. 
dition of any general treaty or understanding made } 

the European Powers; for it is plain that a nation with 
such a past and such a present devotion to the highest 
pursuits of civilisation must have before it a future of 
value and meaning not only to itself, but to the world at 
large. 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


:- Trade-Union Congress at Bristol is noted for 
certain important features. In the first place, the 
number of workmen represented is said to have beep 
unusually large; next, an international character was 
given to the gathering by the presence of delegates from 
the United States, New Zealand, and Japan ; in the third 
place, the President of the Congress, Mr. O'Grady, 
delivered a moderate but still a distinctly Socialist 
address; and in the fourth place, the proposal which has 
been put forward for a great Federation of Labour was in 
the mind of every delegate. It was held that the strong 
Socialist resolution in favour of the public ownership of 
all “ means of production” which was passed at the 
Norwich Congress four years ago had unfavourably 
affected the Trade-Union movement; and the “ self. 
denying ordinance” by which Mr. Keir Hardie and 
others who supported that resolution were in future 
excluded from the Congress was expected by some 
to be likely to eliminate Collectivism in the future. 
This has certainly not been its result, so we may take 
it that in the ranks of skilled industry Collectivism 
is a force to be reckoned with, though how far it 
has permeated the minds of workmen, and to how great 
a degree it is intelligently held, is a very different matter. 
English working men, we are glad to say, are apt to hold 
Collectivist doctrines much as the members of certain 
religious sects hold views about the immediate coming of 
the end of the world. They believe ia these views sincerely, 
and yet they never dream of acting on them, but cheer- 
fully conduct their lives on an entirely contradictory 
basis. The President of the Congress is, however, clearly 
a Collectivist, and he set forth his creed in a speech marked 
by some ability. Mr. O’Grady does not seem to belong 
to the revolutionary variety of Socialist, whose day, in 
fact, is declining in most countries. He is rather of the 
evolutionary variety, as shown by his remarks on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which he thankfully 
accepted as an instalment of a wide scheme of industrial 
legislation. Mr. O'Grady holds that the Act must be 
extended in its operations; that it must and ought to 
damage the position of the friendly societies, wiich were 
“usurping the functions of the State;” that if it was 
right to insure the workman against accident, it was also 
right to insure him against old age; and, finally, 
that no contracting out should be permitted. lu 
short, Mr. O'Grady conceives that we are already 
on a sort of inclined plane which may lead (and 
which he thinks ought to lead) to a complete State 
organisation of labour. He does not appear to note a 
very broad distinction between the position that the State 
should compel certain humane conditions of labour to be 
observed, and the position that the State itself should be 
the employer of labour, that it should carry on manu 
facturing and trading operations, that it should buy and 
sell, and should distribute the means of livelihood to all. 
Yet the distinction is vital, and all our existing labour 
legislation has kept strictly to one side of the line of de- 
marcation. Not only is the historical process in human 
affairs very different from the logical process, but even In 
the domain of logic we are not committed to Government 
coal-mining merely because Government has determined 
certain conditions under which coal-mining shall be 
carried on. 

The President of the Congress is evidently of that ad- 
vanced body of labour agitators who hold that Trade- 
Unionism, as we have known it, is a spent force. Recently 
an elaborate proposal has been put forward for discussion 
as to the superseding of the Trade-Union Congress by - 
gigantic Federation of Labour, in which all trades, 
skilled and unskilled, shall be represented on the basis 
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and which shall also develop a fighting fund 
i aeiteal programme of a quasi-Socialist type. The 
idea seems to have penetrated the minds of many of the 
pe men that, as things are, capital is winning all along 
the line, and that, consequently, some new method must 
be tried by which the working classes may be better 
equipped for the double end they appear to have in view, 
—legislation affecting the hours of labour and a minimum 
wage. The conflict of last year in the engineering trade, 
and its unfortunate issue for the men, has certainly 
played into the hands of those who may be called the 
legalists, a8 contrasted with the voluntaryists, and Mr. 
O'Grady’s address was intended to burn the moral in 
on the minds of his hearers and the million and a quarter 
of workmen they represented. ‘You have tried,’ say 
the legalists, ‘to secure an eight-hour day by combina- 
tion, and you have failed, as you will fail every time; 
you must now try combined political pressure, so as 
to secure by law what is denied you by private 
arrangement. Mr. O’Grady argued this matter out with 
much energy. He asked his audience to observe “the 
trend of modern industry,” which was ‘‘ distinctly towards 
Collectivism,” huge combinations of capital succeeding 
smaller individual concerns.—An assumption which is 
far too sweeping and certainly not true of one great 
industry, 1.¢. Agriculture, where small farms usually 
pay better than great ones.—Labour has not yet, was his 
conclusion, been organised on methods efficient enough; 
Trade-Unionism did its own work in its own day, but now 
a vaster and better-led combination is needful if working 
men are not to be ground to powder by the action of the 
new Trusts, rings, and syndicates. ‘ Trade-Union action 
alone would never bring about industrial emancipation,” 
therefore apparently it must be succeeded, or at least 
supplemented, by direct political action by the working 
classes as @ united whole. Mr. O’Grady went on to 
indicate the kind of measures upon which such united 


working-class effort should be concentrated. They 
included the three methods of labour legislation, 
taxation, and “nationalisation.” The legal eight- 


hour day came first, then followed the taxation of 
land values, mineral rents, and royalties, and finally, the 
“nationalisation of railways,’—it being added, however, 
that these were but preliminary steps to a complete in- 
dustrial Collectivism, to be brought about by pacific means 
through the united political action of the working classes. 
Mr. O'Grady quoted from a published estimate that a 
subscription of 1d. a week from Trade-Unionists would 
amount to £224,000 a year, which might be utilised as a 
political fighting fund, with which sum “they could, if 
need be, threaten every seat in the Kingdom.” In short, 
Mr. O'Grady hints at a political movement here analogous 
to the Socialist movement in Germany, but based upon a 
prior organisation of industry. 
We have, of course, no space in which to discuss this 
very large and vague programme—it is needless to say 
that we think it mischievous to the true interests of 
labour where it is not merely visionary—nor do we know 
how far it met with the approbation of the Congress. But 
there are two points we should like to urge for special 
consideration. In the first instance, Mr. O'Grady does not 
realise that the Trade-Union movement has but grasped 
the fringe of our industrial population. The great 
mass are outside, and the experience during the last ten 
years of the so-called ‘‘ new Unionism ” lends little warrant 
to the belief that the swarming unskilled masses (we use 
the word “ unskilled ” for lack of a better,—really all work 
except that of turning a handle is skilled in some degree) 
of London, where Trade-Unionism is as a drop in the ocean, 
will go into and remain inside a Labour Federation, which 
would be merely an extension of Trade-Unionism. The 
American Federation of Labour, though headed by able 
men, has only attracted a million and a half out of the 
twelve millions of workmen of the United States. We 
see no evidence that essentially different results would be 
likely to obtain here. Our second point is this: Is the 
movement towards aggregation of private capital in every 
industry inevitable? A more important, nay vital, 
matter so far as social organisation in the future is 
concerned, cannot be imagined. If the Trust is the 
pre-destined form into which all business will be 
absorbed, it is evident that both the workman and 
the consumer must seek protection against a power of 
overwhelming might and indefinite possible dangers. 





But there are various forces which make for dispersion as 
there are forces making for concentration. There is in 
the very constitution of society, apparently, a dispersive 
power which breaks up dangerous combinations if we 
only give it liberty to act. So faras Free-trade is adopted, 
while we do not pretend that it will solve all our indus- 
trial problems, it will make against capitalist aggregations 
by giving play to the competitive forces inherent in 
human society. We should also like to suggest that the 
substitution of electricity for steam as a motor-power 
would tend to the reconstruction of individual ownership 
and control by its dispersion of manufacturing forces 
which were under the régime of steam industry neces- 
sarily concentrated. It would, therefore, seem to be most 
unwise on the part of the working classes to rush to the 
conclusion that Collectivism is “inevitable.” In truth, 
there is nothing so little inevitable as State Socialism. Ne 
one has a right to say that, and very much of the activity 
of the immediate future will be taken up with the 
problem of separating absolute monopolies from com- 
petitive forms of industry. The former will be doubt- 
less subjected, as railway industry is, to more or less 
State control, rising in certain extremer forms of monopoly 
to State or Municipal ownership. The latter will, we hope, 
while being carried on under new conditions, be given the 
utmost liberty which is compatible with the existence of 
organised society. Meanwhile, we should like to see the 
energies of the Trade-Union movement, or of any possible 
Federation of Labour that may supplement its action, 
devoted to securing a minimum wage or a level of decent 
living for the millions who are, and who are likely to 
remain, outside the limits of organised labour. No doubt 
no absolute propositions can be laid down as to what ought 
to be the minimum wage, but in spite of that a living wage 
is not only morally, but economically, a sound and just 
aspiration. It is bad economy to starve our plough 
horses. Are we to have a less generous maxim for our 
labourers ? Competition, and not Collectivism, we do not 
doubt, will continue to be the basis of society, for com- 
petition is, we believe, a necessary stimulant to human 
effort. But to say this is not to deny that competition 
can and ought to be moralised like other human forces. 





WHAT IS A CHURCH? 
the question which emerges from _ the 
newspaper discussion in which Sir William 
Harcourt has sought to continue—or to cover—his 
Parliamentary performances in the role of Defender of 
the (Protestant) Faith. We do not speak to-day of 
the essential features of the Church Catholic, or even 
of the Church of England. What we have in view 
is the raison d’étre of the building, commonly called 
a church, to be found in each one of the many thou- 
sands of parishes into which this country is divided. 
What is it there for? Sir William Harcourt has not 
undertaken to answer that question because it has not 
been put to him. But an answer is very easily to be 
gathered from his writing in the Times about the Bishops 
and the Uniformity Act Amendment Act of 1872. ‘The 
parish church is an edifice designed for doubtless very im- 
portant, but strictly limited, purposes. There, every Sunday, 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany are to be 
said or sung (the less sung, probably, the better) ; two 
sermons will be preached; and, not too often in the 
month, the Holy Communion is to be celebrated. The 
same observances are certainly allowable—some of the 
stricter sort might say compulsory—on Saints’ Days; and 
zealous clergy will be apt, and may be permitted, to read 
the Litany and deliver a religious address on one or two 
week-days, even when there is not the excuse afforded by 
the anniversary of the martyrdom of some Apostle. In 
modern times a disposition, of a very doubtful character, 
has grown up to multiply services, which are called “ addi- 
tional” or “special” services. Parliament, however, early 
discerned the dangers lurking in the tendency just men- 
tioned, and in its wisdom, in the year 1872, provided 
against them. ‘The provision consisted of clauses in what 
is called the Uniformity Act Amendment Act of that year, 
prescribing that neither “additional” nor “special” services 
should include anything which was not contained either 
in the Bible or in the Book of Common Prayer. It is there- 
fore flatly illegal, besides being manifestiy improper, for 
any service to be conducted in a church which consists of 
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anything but sentences, or possibly whole prayers, drawn 
verbatim from one or other of those sources. Thus it will 


be seen that a parish church is a building designed for 
public worship which, whatever the occasion, and whatever 


ihe character of the congregation, must be rigidly confined 
to plrases which received the stamp of approval from 
those sixteenth-century Reformers who founded the 
Church of England, or from the translators of the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures, given forth under 
James I. -That is what a church is for, and anybody who 
says otherwise is a law-evader, and an architect or builder 
of chaos.’ 

We have no desire to caricature Sir William Harcourt, 
but we invite any candid reader of his letters to say 
whether we have not fairly suggested the natural scope 
of his answer to the question with which we set out. 
It is an interesting point of view, for almost everything 
connected with the eighteenth century is interesting. 
It is to that century, as Mr. George Russell mentions in 
his recent most entertaining volume, that Sir William 
Harcourt deems himself to belong, and his present 
attitude on ecclesiastical questions strongly confirms the 
justice of that estimate. It was an age marked in this 
country, among the upper classes, by every grace but that 
of religion. Far be it from us to suggest that the present 
Jeader of her Majesty’s Opposition is not a religious 
man. All that we say is that his attitude towards 
religious movements within the Church of England is 
that of the age in which her spiritual life was at the 
lowest ebb, the age when she committed perhaps the 
greatest mistake in her history,—the misunderstand- 
mg and practical expulsion of John Wesley. It is 
clear that Sir William Harcourt would have been 
a party to that course of procedure, now lamented 
by Churchmen of all parties. It is also clear that 
it he had his way the adaptation of the activities of 
the Church of England to the diverse needs of different 
classes of her sons and daughters, on varying occasions, 
would be reduced to the minimum. The excellent letter 
of the Bishop of Winchester in Monday’s Times brings 
out with admirable clearness the issues to which 
Sir William Harcourt, perhaps half unwittingly, has 
been seeking to drive the Bishops and the Church. He 
shows that in various ways and for generations there 
has been exercised in churches of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, within somewhat narrow limits, a liberty, 
not only of prophesying, but of praying in accordance 
with the needs of the occasion, from the august 
Coronation of the Sovereign down to the humble Sunday- 
school, Of late years there has been more active lfe in 
the Church, and naturally this freedom has been more 
widely claimed and exercised. But only to a very small 
extent has it been in any sense abused. Like other 
Bishops, Dr. Davidson asked his clergy recently to send 
him copies of all forms of service used in church in 
addition to those prescribed in the Prayer-book. They 
have poured in upon him, and they consist of “ mission 
services, children’s services, services of intercession for 
the parish, for the country, for the Church, and for 
foreign missions, services in connection with temper- 
ance societies, Girls’ Friendly Society, and Mothers’ 
Union, and services in preparation for Holy Com- 
munion, some of them general, some of them for 
members of communicants’ societies and guilds.” At 
the time of writing the Bishop had one hundred 
und sixteen such forms of service on his table, from 
forty-eight parishes, “including most of the churches 
in which difficulties on ritual questions might be likely to 
arise.” And yet he could say without hesitation that 
there were only seven of them “ to which exception could 
or would be taken on doctrinal grounds by any loyal and 
intelligent member of the Church of England,” and he 
has no doubt that the four clergy who have submitted 
those seven possibly exceptionable services will follow his 
direction on the subject. Yet there are eighty-four out 
of the hundred and sixteen services in which there is a 
certain amount of independent or adapted phraseology, 
that element being “sometimes considerable, sometimes 
very slight indeed.” Sir William Harcourt would oblige 
Bishop Davidson to forbid them all. 


Again we may ask what is a parish church? And is 


there any reasonable answer, but that it is the building 
set apart as the spiritual home of the people of the 


| 
and to do so on all kinds of occasions in the most suitab] 
and effective manner? No feature of English Pro. 
testantism has been more lamentable than the divorce of 
religion from the work-a-day concerns of nominal 
Christians. The occasions of resort to church became 80 
rare that the shy and reserved English citizen has felt 
afraid of being seen going there, lest he should be gup. 
posed to be setting up as holier than his neighbours. [j 
once was, and it ought to be now, the most natural thino 
in the world for a man to find his way to his paris, 
church in virtue of his occupation, whether professional 
or mercantile, or industrial. The benediction of God was 
understood to rest, if rightly sought, upon every form of 
honest labour, and also upon every form of lawfyl 
pleasure and recreation ; and it was largely by attendance 
at special services in church that that benediction was 
realised and secured. That is the direction in which we 
should seek to return, and in which some appreciable, if as 
yet only limited, progress has been made. The Bishop 
of Winchester’s list of special services makes this 
abundantly plain, so far as his diocese is concerned, and 
we do not doubt that what is happening there is happen. 
ing all over the country. Do we wish to go back 
to the eighteenth century, with its church doors closed 
throughout the week, and its cold and remorseless frowy 
for ail novel developments of spiritual ministration, 
driving the most religious people, as they often were 
driven, to seek the sustenance they eraved from Noncon. 
formist sources? Or shali we not welcome with both 
hands every sober effort to restore the parish church, 
whether in town or country, to the position which 
it occupied in the “Ages of Faith” in the affections 
and in the daily life of the people? In the coldness 
which followed the purging away of the abuses we lost 
many of the best uses of the church. We may help 
their recovery in the England of to-day, by giving a 
cordial and firm support to the wise exercise of episcopal 
discretion, and by steadily opposing the reactionary 
policy of which Sir William Harcourt has made himself 
the leading exponent. 








A WARLESS WORLD. 

: io Emperor of Russia’s pathetie plea for peace has set 

all men wondering whether or not a warless world 
would in reality be a better world. At first sight one is in- 
clined to say that the question is one that is not worth consider- 
ing, because it is so remote, and so improbable that mankind 
will ever, once and for all, beat their swords into ploughshares 
and give up making war on each other. It is waste of breath 
to consider what will never be. Possibly; but, at the same 
time, mankind is always considering, and with interest, 
what will never be in other regions of social and religious 
action. We shall never, it may fairly be urged, all cease 
from wickedness and crime, and lead blameless and saintly 
lives; and yet we do not for that reason refuse to con- 
template a world without evil. A warless world is, then, 
a state of things which it is not unreasonable to discuss. 
Would mankind improve or degenerate if war could be 
banished from the earth? The advocates of peace tell 
us that it would be enormously improved by the absence 
of bloodshed and by the total discouragement of those 
fierce passions which get their way when war is let loose 
on mankind. Private war, they tell us, has ceased; the 
duel is dead, or dying; and yet mankind has not degenerated, 
but improved, physically and morally. Why, then, should not 
the stoppage of public war be as little detrimental to character? 
There is no reason, it will be argued, why man-slaying should 
be regarded as the only means of keeping alive the 
spirit of enterprise and of manliness, and why those who give 
up taking human life in battle should degenerate into a set 
of effeminate weaklings who shudder at the thought of a 
sword and faint when they hear even of battles long ago. The 
saving of human life and the struggle with Nature, always 
ready to overwhelm and destroy, will be enough to maintain 
the knightly qualities. In the first place, the policeman will 
still be wanted to keep down the criminal classes, for 
though war, it will be alleged, is the prime cause of crime, 
the dread inheritance of evil received from the wars of the 
past will take many generations to eradicate. And the police 
will not be the only school of heroism. The fireman, the 
sailor, the surgeon, the nurse, will each and all have to show 





parish, designed to minister to all their spiritual needs, 


physical and moral courage in a high degree, and #0 the old 
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heroic tradition will be maintained, only on a higher level. 
We shall give immense honour to courage still, only we shall 
respect not the man who has killed a dozen foes, but he who 
hes saved a hundred friends. The climbing of high moun- 
tugas, the exploration of desert places, the sailing of perilous 
sea in ships, or of the more perilous fields of air in a 
winged machine, and a hundred Sports and games re- 
quiring endurance and daring, will prevent any undue 
softness taking hold of mankind. Competition, again— 
the battles of the mart and the Stock Exchange—will stir 
the nation’s blood and give it that stimulus and excite- 
ment which is perhaps necessary for the social health. We 
shall cease, itis true, to watch “from the window of some 
high castle” armies struggling in the plain below; but the 
sight of another “young Mr. Leiter” grappling in deadly 
earnest with some great captain of produce or industry will 
be equally exhilarating and stimulating. The world without 
war will not go to sleep, but be kept alive by the excursions 
gnd alarms of commercial armies and mercantile fleets. 


Against this view of the needlessness of war as a trainer of 
men in manliness and courage must be put what may be 
called the safety-valve view of war. We shall be told by the 
advocates of this school that men are creatures of passion, 
and that if their passions are not periodically purged by war 
they will eat inward, and breed many and foul corruptions in 
the body politic. A little blood-letting, it will be argued, is 
absolutely necessary for a healthy State. But the scorners 
of universal peace will not be content with this pictur- 
esque, if somewhat dangerous, analogy from the art of 
surgery; they will say, and we fear will say truly, that 
human experience shows that the world has tried uni- 
versal peace and found it more demoralising than 
bloodshed. During the reign of the Antonines the 
world, not merely ‘from the Orcade Isles to the moun- 
tains Pyrenee,’ but from Hadrian’s Wall in Scotland 
to the Cataracts of the Nile, from Palmyra to the Tagus, 
was lapped in a dream of peace. The waves of war 
had been stilled, and hardly a ripple rufiled the placid bosom 
of the lake or murmured round the steps of the Cwsarian 
throne. But though the cynically, or shall we not say 
the “clammily,” minded Gibbon longed to live under the 
rule of the Antonines, and to enjoy that brooding calm 
would have exchanged the satin breeches, the p urple-velvet 
coat, the clouded cane, and even his own well-printed quartos 
for a toga, bare legs, a stylus, and a scroll, we cannot think 
that a free and generous spirit could desire the dreadful hush 
of content which drove Hadrian to those “ wild enormities of 
ancient magnanimity” which still litter the world, and 
appalled even the saintly melancholy of Marcus Aurelius. 
Assuredly the world of the Autonines, when good men felt 
it Mecessary to persecute the religion of Christ lest the 
comfort of mankind should be disturbed by those who 
brought not peace but a sword, was not a world on which 
those who love their fellow-men can look with longing and 
regret. From the moral and mental catalepsy into which 
mankind had fallen, the incursion of the barbarians was a 
relief. Whocan say that out of the universal peace of the 
Antonines came aught that was worthy or noble, unless it be 
the uprising of Christianity, and that came not through peace 
but by conflict? When the Cesar looked on the world beneath 
his feet the only minute points of storm and violence visible 

were those round the Christian converts. That strife alone 
marred the peaceful prospect, and yet that strife was the 
one wholesome and worthy sign, the one proof of life 
and health in a land free from bloodshed and war. 
Other epochs of peace, if examined in detail, might be shown 
to offer littie more encouragement. The lacas of Peru kept 
peace in their land, but who will assert that the Peruvian 
Kingdom, even judged by the savage standard, was worthy 
or morally profitable? There was no poetry worthy the 
hame, no true art, no learning, while freedom was the very 
last thing that was thought of by the dreary Socialists of the 
Andes. If we iook at the other side of the shield, and ask 
what are the effects on a nation of the very opposite of universal 
peace, we are obliged to admit that war seems far better able 
to produce something worth producing than universal peace. 
Look at the history of the Hebrews and of the land of the 
children of Israel. It is one long record of bloodshed, of 
battle and siege, of conquest and revolt. Tacitus in a 
lightning flash sums up the history of the Jews when he 








describes Jerusalem as Templum et Arz,—at once a shrine 
and a fortress. Round the blood-stained hill of Zion the waves 
of war beat continuously. Ruin upon ruin, battle on battle, is 
the history of the city and the race. Yet from those blood- 
cemented walls and from that race of fighting mountaineers 
came not only the noblest poetry, the highest eloquence, the 
keenest wisdom, political as well as religious, but the light 
that lightened the Gentiles,—the Prince of Peace who 
brought, not peace, but a sword. 


What, then, is to be said of a warless world? We admit 
that in theory war cannot be defended, and that in practice, 
and if looked at in detail, war seems to bring out the brute in 
man, that nations for a time always appear to degenerate after 
a great war, and that between crime and insanity and the 
miseries of war there is a clear connection. But at the same 
time we cannot ignore the fact that when war has been 
banished from the world mankind has not grown better, 
and that a warless world has been a sodden and soulless 
world, if not worse. What a paradox it seems, and how 
doubly paradoxical when stated by one who has never seen 
actual war, and in all human probability never will see it! 
One almost seems driven to the soul-withering conclusion 
placed before us by the sinister genius of Bacon :— 

“ Wars with their noise affright us. When they cease 
We are worse in peace.” 

But is that pessimistic resolution really necessary? We do 
not believe it. We would say rather that, though war may bea 
terrible evil, it has also something of good in it, and that peace, 
though a good, may have something of evil. Man was meant 
for neither condition wholly, and must accept both. It may be, 
and we most sincerely think it is, his duty to avoid war and 
seek for peace, but we know that he will never succeed entirely, 
nor must we wish him todoso. The onlyinstrument for obtain- 
ing a universal peace is a universal tyranny. Without it the 
clash of mind on mind and the difference of aims and hopes 
will every now and then produce the friction of war. Thus 
universal peace, though it would be well worth having if 
achieved by mutual forbearance, is not worth purchasing at 
the price of universal despotism. If, as seems true, we can 
banish war by banishing freedom, we must refuse the benefits 
of universal peace. Peace we may and should strive after, 
but, as we have said, we shall not reach it as our ultimate 
goal. Our consolation must be that it is only universally 
and absolutely obtainable by a sacrifice which we dure not 
make,—the sacrifice of freedom. 





THE TYRANNY OF HYPOTHESIS. 

NHE singular case of Mrs. Druce and her fixed belief that 
T Mr. T. C. Druce and the late Dake of Portland were one 
and the same is perhaps the most romantic and most popular 
legal incident since the Tichborne trial, and the same kind 
of people who thought that a “pore man” was being kept 
out of his property and title by evil machinations will very 
likely jump to the conclusion that wrong is being done to 
Mrs. Druce, and that the Portland estates should, if right 
were done, instantly revert to the son of an injured woman. 
Into the question of the claims of Mrs. Druce we have no 
intention of entering. We do not doubt that she is under a 
delusion; but the real point of interest in such a case is the 
ground of the delusion, which seems to us to lie in a 
powerful but perverted reasoning faculty. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the reasoning faculty is rare; it 
is the commonest faculty in the world, and it is exercised 
in a most clear and direct way every day by millions 
upon iillions of very ordinary human beings. Indeed, 
if it is not a paradox to say so, there would have been 
vastly fewer mistakes in human history if the faculty of 
reasoning had not been so universal. It is not the 
rationalising power itself, but its curious and constant 
vagaries which have stood in the way of truth and progress. 
This is the cause of the success in all ages of the “crank,” 
who is usually a person of far more than the average reason- 
ing power, but who is incapable of eliminating from his 
rational processes some fixed idea which represents the insane 
side of his intellect. The present writer had some years ago 
the opportunity of witnessing a three nights’ debate in one 
of our University towns between several really eminent 
mathematicians and the “crank” who called himself 
“ Parallax,’ and whose principal doctrine was that the 
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earth is a flat plane rising up out of surrounding waters 
and roofed in by a solid firmament. Of course, such a notion 
appears to educated men so absurd that they would not spend 
time in its discussion, and the three nights’ argument was 
plentifully punctuated with derision and inextinguishable 
laughter. Yet the writer was told by a very abie and well-known 
mathematician present that the sheer reasoning power of 
“ Parallax ” was, to him, marvellous, and far greater than 
his own. It was from no lack of mental power, but from 
the acceptance at the start of a fixed idea, and the wallow- 
ing afterwards in a riotous imagination, that the lecturer 
arrived at his astounding conclusions; and there is very little 
doubt that if the crowd in the street had been called in and 
the matter submitted to a plebiscite, “ Parallax” would have 
carried the day, not at all because the popular audience would 
have been incapable of reasoning or of appreciating reason, 
but because some starting-point of argument would have 
caught firm hold of the popular mind, which would have 
proceeded, by unerring logic, to deduce certain conclusions 
therefrom. It was this fact that suggested Lord Westbury’s 
cynical advice to his pupils at the bar:—“ Never make a 
mistake in logic; it is sure to be found out. The facts 
remain at your disposal.” 


This is the history of all great popular delusions, and of 
delusions which were not popular, but which have been 
actively propagated by cliques of zealots. Take the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. It is an absurd and wildly im- 
possible theory that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare, 
so that we are at first apt to suppose that its authors should 
be confined in a lunatic asylum. But were this carried out, we 
might also ask who among us would be safe, for there are 
few men to whom the fixed idea does not appeal at some side 
of his nature, and from which he cannot draw with powerful 
reasoning the most mad conclusion. The Baconian fanatic 
starts with the fixed idea that a mere player, son of bourgeois 
parents in a small country town, about whom we know 
scarcely anything, cannot have produced those wonderful 
plays; but that a great contemporary, the wisest man of the 
time, not only could have produced them, but had reasons for 
not allowing his authorship to be known. Now, once get 
that double hypothesis firmly into your head, and you will, 
by a process as strictly logical as the reasoning of Aristotle, 
discover, as you read the plays, all manner of internal evidence 
which seems to confirm past all doubt the idea with which you 
started. You have no conception how strong the evidence 
becomes when linked on to the hypothesis which forms its start- 
ing-point. So far from the Baconians being irrational people, 
it is no exaggeration to say that one-tenth the intellectual 
ingenuity they have spent over this subject might, on sound 
lines of thinking, have resulted in considerable positive gains 
for the human race. Some years ago appeared a very 
amusing satire on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
designed to show that Darwin was the author of “ Pickwick.” 
It sounds ludicrous enough, in all conscience, but the satire 
had its serious purpose in that it indicated the remarkable 
syllogisms by which an originally false hypothesis can be 
supported. 


Great wits, says the poet, are nearly allied to madness, and 
Dr. Lombroso has written an elaborate work to prove that 
most men of genius have been insane. Whatever we may 
think of that doctrine, we can scarcely fail to see how very close 
is the “crank” to the man of science. They are by no means 
sundered by any great difference in intellectual power, for the 
former, as we have said, may be as mentally alert as the latter. 
Bat he is under the absolute tyranny of the hypothesis: he 
has started with a certain fancy. The Patent Offices 
of the world are crowded with the inventions of men of really 
remarkable ingenuity, but which are nevertheless wortbless, 
while men of inferior brilliancy of mind are adding their solid 
contributions to the mass of human knowledge. Cagliostro 
had perhaps as keen and striking an intellect as almost any 
man of science in the latter half of the last century, though 
that era includes Laplace, but we smile at him as a mere 
charlatan and trickster. Spurzheim possessed really con- 
siderable anatomical knowledge, as well as a quick, ingenious 
mind; but he was not “bottomed,” as Dr. Johnson would 
have said, in a sound view; consequently, as Holmes put it, 
he merely helped to build up a “ pseudo-science.” But how 
near he came to the genuine thing! Hypotheses non fingo 





discards hypotheses, as Tyndall has shown in his admirablg 
easay on the “Scientific Use of the Imagination.” We 
must not have it thought that imagination is the Property 
of the “crank,” and lack of it the mark of the man of 
science. No person possessed of real imaginative power coulg 
have arrived at the conclusion that Bacon wrote Shakespeare's 
plays. That is a logical deduction from hypotheses, but from 
hypotheses the grounds of which were not examined. But 
Goethe’s insight into the structure of the spine and the leaf, 
and his concept of the development of both, is true imagina. 
tion enlisted in the service of true science. Goethe started 
with known facts, and was able to penetrate with success into 
the region of the unknown. But the pseudo-scientific person 
is under the rigid dominance of a fixed idea, and 80 all the 
highly elaborate pile of evidence he is able to marshal forth 
afterwards represents mere wasted energy. The house js 
built upon the sand. Science does not and cannot dispense 
with hypotheses, for, in the provisional stage before the 
complete fusion into accepted science has taken place, one is 
bound to resort to hypothesis to explain facts. But we takeit 
that the true difference between the man of science and the mere 
victim of hypothesis is that the former considers all his facts, 
and knows that he must start with the observed facts, not 
with the hypothesis that shall explain them, whereas the latter 
does not. It is not a question of great difference in reasoning 
power, but it is a question of starting fair, and so getting the 
first premise in your syllogism right. As Macaulay told 
Mr. Gladstone when he criticised the latter’s “ Church and 
State,” if you are going to raise a great logical structure your 
premises must be of adamant. If they are not, or are the 
least “out of true,” the higher and more extensive is the 
fabric of syllogisms you rear, the more certain it is to collapse 
in ruin. If the premises are false, the better the logic the 
worse the final result. A bad logician might possibly blunder 
into a true result even when starting with erroneous pre- 
mises. A sound logician never could. His perfect syllo- 
gisms must inevitably multiply the error at every step and 
with terrible rapidity. We should imagine that Mrs. Druce 
was under the strong dominance of a fancied coincidence 
which can easily be crystallised into a conviction, and which, 
when once it has arrived at that stage, will be confirmed by 
every succeeding incident that presents itself to the mind. 
In that way, by quite honest and logical processes of reasoning, 
great hallucinations are built up. The mind is, in the case of 
most men,a more powerful instrument than we are apt to 
suppose; but, as Helmholz said of the human eye, it is an 
unreliableinstrument because, in this tangled mass of things, 
it is so apt to be the victim of a hypothesis. 





THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S ANIMALS. 
O* Tuesday the foreign and English members of the 

Zoological Congress were able to form some idea of the 
magnitude of the experiments in animal acclimatisation 
which the Duke of Bedford is now carrying out in the park 
of Woburn Abbey. In the spring of the present year some 
account of the general effect of this introduction of numbers 
of foreign birds and beasts of unusual form amid the scenery 
of an English park appeared in the Spectator. But the 
foreign deer and antelopes, and flocks of exotic wild fowl 
which range at liberty at Woburn Abbey, form only a por- 
tion of the gathering of the beasts from the uttermost parts 
of the earth which are there passing through their period of 
probation, to see what are, and what are not, suited to become 
dwellers in this island in the East Atlantic. 


Omitting the herds of indigenous deer, red and fallow, a 
counting of heads in the paradise at Woburn Abbey would 
give a larger population to the subsidiary enclosures than to 
the open park. But it must not be supposed that their 
appearance is that of animals confined or secluded 
in compartments, or that the park suggests the idea of 
being cut up into allotments like the little paddocks in @ 
zoological garden. This subdivided area is a part of the 
park itself, surrounded by light iron fencing, spaced out into 
divisions so large and ample that the eye scarcely notices the 
divisions. The herds of yak, wapiti, Japanese deer, and 
English deer roam outside the enclosures, while within them 
are the not yet domiciled species in almost equal freedom. 
The paddocks fringe the left hand of the northern road 
through the park for nearly a mile, becoming more open and 





expresses the scientific frame of mind. Not that science 





spacious towards the hilltop north of the Abbey. At the 
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time of the writer’s last visit, the scene in this succession of 
minor deer parks was without a parallel in England. The 
heavy rains and wet had driven the animals to the highest 
ground. There, on the sky-line of a rounded hill, outlined 
sharply against the light, were giant forms of North Ameri- 
can bison, their heavy heads, manes, and humps silhouetted, 
lying down in black against the sky, while just beyond the 
ridge were the heads and horns of a group of huge wapiti stags 
reposing over the summits. It might have been a scene 
from the illustrations of “Catlin’s Journeys among the 
North American Indians,” were it not that on the crest of an 
adjacent slope were seen the outlines of sambur stags and 
ibex from tke Indian hills. 


The smaller and more artificial paddocks are grouped 
near to a large pinetum, and fringed by a deep border of 
woods of the ordinary mixed character of English planta- 
tions. These are full of pheasants, not only of the English 
breeds, but also of that fine variety, the Reeve’s pheasant, 
twice the size of the English bird, with tail 5 ft. long, anda 
body of gold, white, black, and rich chestnat-red. One 
nortion of this wood is enclosed with a low covered way open 
on the inner side, but lightly roofed, so that the birds can 
zunin and keep dry in bad weather. Near this a field of 
grain is sown, and there was seen the curious spectacle of 
Monal pheasants of the Himalayas, with plumage of iri- 
descent purple, together with Reeve’s pheasants and English 
pheasants and partridges, quietly scratching and feeding 
upon the stabble. From these woods these birds fly into the 
deer-paddocks, where they may be seen strolling, feeding, 
sunning themselves, and occasionally fighting among the 
leer, antelopes, and ibexes. In the enclosure adjacent to 
the woods are a mixed popuiation of deer and antelopes. 
The sable antelopes, tall, dark-brown animals, with recurved 
horns, have a very fine appearance in this semi-free condition. 
With them are Siberian roebuck, Chinese muntjac-deer, 
and Formosan hinds and stags. All these looked thoroughly 
healthy and vigorous. Generally speaking, the results of the 
experiments at Woburn show that Chinese, Siberian, and 
Japanese animals are well suited to the English climate. 
‘The appearance of a number of Pekin deer, elk-deer, Chinese 
‘swamp-deer, and some splendid Maral stags kept in other 
divisions of the park bore out this theory. The Japanese 
stags thrive admirably here, as at Powerscourt, Colebrook, 
Leonardslee, and elsewhere, the best strain being those from 
Powerscourt, where they were first established by the present 
owner of that gem of Irish estates. If appearance is a 
etandard for acclimatisation, the Axis, or cheetul, deer of 
the Indian jungle can claim to be the most ornamental of all 
the thirty-six races of deer to be seen gathered together at 
Woburn. In the early summer, when all the other deer 
except the wapiti are either shedding their horns or “in 
the velvet,” the Axis are in perfection, both of colour 
end antlers, The large herd of this species looks as it 
carved out of ivory and red gold in the sunshine 
and verdure of English scenery. Their horns are almost 
white, their eyes and muzzles of jet black, their throats 
white, and their backs and sides a brilliant golden tan, 
spotted with round dots of purest white. It is worth a 
Pilgrimage to Woburn to see these deer alone. They breed 
constantly, sometimes producing two fawns in the twelve. 
month. As a contrast to the bold and brilliant jungle 
stags we may take the elands. These large and gentle 
antelopes dwell in great seclusion, in one of the few 
enclosures which is enclosed by a solid fencing made of 
split oak of considerable height. Here they enjoy absolute 
quiet, and can be seen without seeing their visitors. A peep 
through a loophole showed a herd of eleven elands lying 
down and placidly chewing the cud, balls, cows, and calves, 
like satin-coated, mild-eyed Jersey cattle. Even in this 
enclosure the birds were present. A brace of Indian Chikore 
partridges, a pheasant, and a pair of English partridges 
were feeding among the elands. There is so much variety of 
form among the animals, and such freedom and space in the 
Park, that the mind is in a constant state of pleasing antici- 
pation of some fresh surprise or striking juxtaposition of 
Species from far distant lands, yet dwelling in perfect harmony. 
Here * pair of white-tailed gnus, with gazelles and bright- 
red Chinese swa mp-deer; there a mixed group of Moufflon rams, 
¢heetul-deer, and Pekin stags; and, again, the strange effect 


and ibex with their curling horns. Strange birds turn up in 
most unexpected places. Near the sheds and shelters 
quantities of gravel are laid to prevent mud accumulating. 
This gravel, after the wet, was a favourite haunt of the 
Indian Chikore partridges, pairs of which were walking 
about on several of these dry patches. One pair were seen, 
perfectly tame, on the gravel opposite the entrance door of 
the Abbey. In the eland paddock were a number of tinamou, 
the partridge of South America. The largest species lay 
freely. Their curious eggs, like polished stones, are familiar 
objects at Woburn. 


The tameness of many of the deer is very remarkable. 
Except the acolimatised Japanese from Powerscourt, and 
elsewhere, they are wild creatures, caught in distant islands 
and continents, from the Moluccas and Formosa to the Altai 
Mountains, or the swamps of Canada. Yet the difficulty is to 
keep them wild enough. It isalways dangerous to allow stags 
to become tame and familiar. If they lose their fear of man 
they are liable to become dangerous at certain seasons, and 
attack persons in a park or keepers as savagely as they do 
their own kind. Consequently, all familiarity has to be 
discouraged at other seasons when the deer are most anxiouS 
to be friendly. With the hinds this is not necessary, and 
their confidence is very pretty and engaging. In a new 
enclosure destined as a kind of feeding-place and shelter for 
deer in winter, were a number of Pekin and swamp deer, 
with a few other smaller species. These creatures crowded 
round their visitors, thrusting their muzzles into their hands 
and against their clothes in the most confiding manner 
possible. The Chinese swamp-deer, like the American species, 
are among the most elegant of their race. Their legs are as 
slender in proportion to their size as those of a gazelle, their 
fur the rich red gold of a Canadian fox, and set off, like the 
fox skins, with bright black points. But perhaps the prettiest 
ornament of the American swamp-deer is the lining of its 
large and leaf-shaped ears. All the inner hollow, from 
side to side, is filled with a kind of filigree of white fur or 
hair, like lace or frosted silver, a most charming contrast to 
the large black eyes, and bright falvous fur. Among the 
four hundred foreign deer collected in the park and enclo- 
sures some will necessarily prove more suitable to the soil 
than others. So far, it is said that the American species are 
less hardy in their new environment than those of the Old 
World. The Japanese flourish exceedingly, so do the Axis 
breed, and it is to be hoped that the Nilgai may also become 
thoroughly acclimatised. Among the little-known species 
recently introduced is a herd of Luedorf’s deer from Northern 
Central Asia. They are said to be an intermediate species 
between the red-deer of Europe and the wapiti; but their 
appearance scarcely bears out this view. They are large, 
tall, and rather elegant deer, with a very upright carriage of 
head and shoulders. A collection so wide in its range and so 
numerous gives a guarantee that all species will have a fair 
trial. Ina few years the results will show what varieties are, 
and what are not, suited for acclimatisation, and in any case 
their establishment in the park at Woburn gives oppor- 
tunities to become familiar with their temperaments, habits, 
and ways of life which would never have been possible in the 
limited accommodation of a zoological garden. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


A VISIT TO LOURDES. 


(To THe Epirok of THE “Spevrator.”] 


Sir,—It is a very beautiful and a very gracious place. I 
have no cause to plead, either of creed or of medicine. Only 
to record the fact that a visit to Lonrdes during a pilgrimage is 
something so singular inits nature as to :mpress our “ curious 
hearts” as nothing else m this world can, and to leave us 
pondering as deeply as Hamlet himself on the more things 
in heaven and earth than any philosophy has yet been found 
to dream of. Nothing that the miracle plays and mysteries 
can show can be so vivid and so mystical as this. We came 
upon the place this year on oar return from a winter spent in 
Spain, which the present writer attempted to describe in this 
journal but a few weeks since. In the passing of a train we 
were plunged from wars and rumours of wars, and the wild 
contrast of beggary and bull-fights, into what I may ventare 
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again. A large pilgrimage from Belgium arrived upon the 
same day as ourselves, biding their time for the waters of the 
healing well. Against the fuiry background of the Pyrenean 
hills sloping upwards from the mountain stream which runs 
through the quaint old village, and brawls under the windows 
of the inns, an easy ascent leads through a new and 
cultivated garden up to the steps of the grand cathedral 
which surmonunts the grotto of the Virgin, where the story 
runs that she appeared to Bernadette. All round and about 
the place are striking new hotels, which might be the sign of 
a new-fashioned and fashionable health resort but for the 
character of the guests, and the absence of all the usual tokens 
of pleasure. No man or woman at Lourdes remarks upon 
another's dress, or wears a dress upon which a remark could 
be made. The business of the place is prayer. By the side 
of the hotels are mighty hospitals, all built out of the fands 
which the rush of pilgrims brings, and admirably tended. 
Bands of delicately nurtured women and men officiate as 
nurses for the sick, bound by a temporary vow. On every 
form of stretcher and of couch they carry down their poor 
patients to the healing waters, in all the stages of suffering, 
of patience, and of pain. And as they go they chant in 
rhythmic time the Latin responses of the Litanies, which are 
celebrated all day long, and well into the night, both in the 
church above and in the grot below. By hundreds and 
hundreds the visitors are all kneeling or standing round, with 
heads bare and in the deepest reverence, joining in the prayers 
or listening tothe short and loving addresses of the officiating 
priests, with no sign of intermission or of weariness. And 
from time to time all are drinking of the spring, or dipping 
their cups into the water to touch the afflicted part of the 
body, for which they hope so much. Very pathetic were many 
of the pictures that we saw. 


One poor old man brought down his son, who looked as old 
as he, and looked with blind eyes upon the spring. “Can 
you see, now, my boy?” said he. “I’m afraid not, father ; 
I’m afraid not.” On the other side an excited group was 
forming round a quiet little nun, who, after paying a few 
visits to the well, suddenly threw her crutches away, and 
walked. A young priest who was with her turned very pale 
as he went with her to the medical office, where she was sub- 
mitted to a strict examination as to her antecedents and place 
of birth, the length and nature of her illness, and everything 
else that might disprove a fraud. The doctors at Lourdes 
are very strict, and not given to sentiment. But the least 
sentimental amongst them finds argument sometimes at fault. 
It was, of course, the theory of Dr. Charcot, who examined so 
closely into the question and laid the foundation of Zola’s 
view, that no limit has been discovered to the power of the 
human will, and to the effect of faith upon the course of 
healing. But on my return home, on board the ship which 
brought us from Bordeaux, 1 met with a pleasant and quiet 
Anglo-Indian doctor, some time retired, old and matter-of- 
fact of manser, who was very full of the subject when 
once I opened it. Lourdes had been a favourite study 
and a common haunt of his; and he professed himself 
entirely unable to account for many of the cases for 
which the evidence was clearly too strong, in any known 
or reasonable way. A French friend of his, he told me, 
suffered from an affection of the eyes for which he had 
consulted the oculists. They had all agreed that it was a 
well-known organic affection for which there was no remedy, 
and that blindness must certainly result from it. The English- 
man from his own experience could only confirm the sentence, 
but moved by his friend's deep distress, he merely said to 
him, “ Try Lourdes.” ‘“ But I have no faith in these things,” 
was the reply. “No more have I,” said the doctor. “My 
faith is entirely suspended; but there are qualities in the 
Lourdes cases which I do not understand, not to be accounted 
for by any explanation within our present knowledge.” The 
Frenchman tried the waters. He went alone, not as a member 
of any of the pilgrimages. And after a few visits to the well 
the cloud passed suddenly from his sight, and he was cured. 
The affection did not recur. The Englishman examined his 
eyes, and found all traces of the malady gone. I tell the 
story as it was told to me, but the character of my informant 
left me no room to doubt its absolute truth. The strangest 
part of the story was that, while thousands of the faithful 
appeal in vain, this was no case of faith-healing, but healing 
against the reverse of faith. ‘“ All I knowis,” said the doctor, 














“that in this especial case anything like hysterical action wag 
and must have been, conspicuously absent. But I ph 
gather for myself no certain conclusion, except the strengthen. 
ing of my belief in agencies as yet quite unknown. There 
may be qualities in the water which cannot be analysed,” 
“ But that,” I said, “scarcely removes the wonder. It only 
shifts the ground. Why should the water which sprang 
from the earth after the reported ‘ vision ’ act in this strange, 
capricious way? It is the faith of others, not the patient’s 
own, which is supposed to work these sudden cures from 
time to time, for purposes and meanings which are dark to 
us. Now, as of old, the ‘one is taken and the other left,’ ag 
if, above and outside the ruthless and unresting forces of 
Nature, there were some Power at work which can, and does, 
set those forces aside for the hour, and lend a world of mean. 
ing to the Story of the Valley of Ajalon.” But it never did, 
and probably never will, give any reason why, search and dive 
into the endless riddle as we may. These cures of Lourdes, 
for merely to deny them is really idle, may be no more 
miraculous in the stricter sense, if all were known, than the 
cable or the telephone. They may be merely the applica. 
tion of an unknown law. Then why the caprice of them? It 
looks, at all events, more like the setting of known laws 
aside, and it is there at present that the riddle of the healing 
lies. As to the mere question of the water, it is, I believe, 
true that the springs of Wildbad in the Black Forest, which 
bubble up about you as you lie upon a bed of firm white sand, 
have equally escaped the results of analysis. 


I hardly purposed to tell my little story when I set forth 
upon this letter, but it is too interesting and too charac. 
teristic to omit. I was glad, however, that I heard it after 
my visit instead of before, as I was able to look at Lourdes 
without any prejudice the one way or the other, and to regard 
it simply in its singular Biblical beauty. From that stand- 
point it stands alone among the sights of the world. There 
are, of course, the usual and inevitable signs of vulgarising. 
Something like a trade is already driven in relics, and at times 
the sellers rather tiresomely beset you. And the pickpocket 
is busy at the most crowded season, so I am told. But these 
drawbacks have been always with us, as much in the days of 
the Temple as in these times of our own, and though they jar 
they do not affect the realities. Ridicule is powerless, too, 
upon a place like this; and one can only be sorry to see 
Lourdes written of in any flippant vein, or to read clever 
remarks upon the wooden figure of the Virgin, which is so 
entirely beside the question. It is not in the effigy that the 
suppliants believe. Ridicule recoils in such a case as this, 
and falls away. The gravity of these things is too grave. 


It was the intense reverence and simple faith of all the 
worshippers that left the deep mark upon our minds at 
Lourdes. It did not appear to me that there was anything 
distinctively Roman Catholic about it,—rather the catholicity 
of the Christian world gathered at this little Mecca of 
the Christian’s faith. Except for the words of the prayers 
and Litanies, there was nothing that should have failed to 
appeal to Protestant feeling, unless the fact that the Virgin, 
with the child Bernadette, was the central figure of the 
story which brought the people together, should be read in 
any narrow light. Some such thought, I suppose, must have 
been in the mind of an English clergyman whom I saw theres 
sitting on the river-wall at the back of the crowd, when every 
head was bared and every knee bent, with his hat defiantly ot 
and his arms crossed, looking darkly on the scene. He may 
have meant well, but it was not calculated to promote @ 
liking for the English in the native mind. Though indeed, 
Benedick-like, nobody marked him. Others of our clergy 
there were, and more than one who passed reverently with the 
rest through the little grotto, and came thoughtfally away 
after joining in the responses and prayers. Rain fell much 
of the time when we were there, and prevented the great 
evening procession, which we had hoped to see. But it 
seemed to have no effect upon the gathered worshippers, who 
knelt on uncovered in the wet until the dark. ‘It is impos 
sible,” said a young French lady to us whose husband had 
been taken away from her for service in the East, and who 
had gone to Lourdes to pray for him and think of him, 
“that the good God should remain unmoved by sueh a con- 
course as this.” So we all try to hope, even though the great 
silence wraps it all, and the very caprice of cure seems to 
make dark darker to the outward eye. It is, at alk events, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SACERDOTALISM. 


{To THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

3rr,—Oae word more to Canon MacColl. He refers me to 
St. Paul’s saying, “ Now we see through a glass darkly,” 
apparently as showing that we need outward means to see 
Christ the Light. But whatever comes to us through the 
class is Christ’s light. The glass has no light in itself,—the 
atmost it can do is to transmit the light with as little 
attenuation, discoloration, distortion as possible. The 
stress laid by Canon MacColl upon “ means” is (although 
he does not see it) the impressing on us to look to the 
class rather than to the Light, without which the glass is 
¥ holly dark.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. M. Lupiow. 


[To THE EpiIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
31rr,-I should wish to apologise to Canon MacColl if I mis- 
understood his first letter. I took him to be defending 
‘sacerdotalism ” on the ground of its being simply a form of 
spiritual influence exercised by the Christian ministry. 
While fully admitting the value and importance of that 
ministry as a matter of order in the Church, I did not 
recognise a difference of kind (as he does) between such 
influence as exercised by a cleryman or bya layman. It is 
not, I would submit, in either case the messenger who 
operates, but the message. Nor can the message, whether 


delivered intentionally, or conventionally, operate without the | 


consent of the will of the person to whom it is addressed. 
No Church, as the Canon truly affirms, teaches that doctrine. 
But the danger of the “official” claim to remit sins lies in 
the popular mind, ever ready to substitute escape from the 
penalty of sin for deliverance from its power, and to seek 
the former from the priest rather than the latter from God. 
—I am, Sir, Xe, H. F. M. 


(To tne Epitor or tur “ SpectaTor,’’} 


S1k,—The letters which have appeared lately in the Spectator 


on this subject froni the pen of Canon MacColl are ingenious | 


and clever. He speaks of sacerdotalism, and rightly, as 
having “its root idea in mediation ”; “it is,” he says, “ God’s 
work to bestow his gifts, not immediately, but through 
indirect agency, through outward means, on the condition 
of our doing certain prescribed acts,” and he specifies certain 
of those means, naming the intercession of our friends, our 
own prayers, the sacraments and other ordinances, the 
Christian ministry, and many others. But this is not all 
that sacerdotalism is generally understood to mean. If it 
were all, the most uncompromising Protestant, no less than 
the most bigoted of our Roman Catholic brethren, would 
be a sacerdotalist, and that instinctive aversion to sacer- 
dotalism, which you acknowledged the other day to be 
generally entertained by our people, when you used 
these words—“ Englishmen dislike, and rightly, every- 
thing in the shape of sacerdotalism”—would be, as 
Canon MacColl represents, unreasonable. But those who 
feel this dislike or aversion would give a very different 
definition of sacerdotalism from that which he has given. 
What they mean by it is a system which encroaches on our 
liberty in the use of those means, through which God bestows 
His gifts, takes them out of our own hands, so far as that be 
Possible, and insists upon our receiving them through priestly 
hands, as infants receive food or medicine at the hands of 
their nurse. Would we confess our sins to God, it must be 
through a priest. Would we join in public worship, the 
Prayers and praises are offered by a priest, and perhaps in a 
tongue which we do not understand. Sacerdotalism is not a 
mere ghost to frighten children. It had a real existence in 
earlier days, or the Epistles to the Galatians and to the 
Hebrews would never have been written. It bas a real 


existence in the present day, or we should not speak of the | 


altese or Irish as a priest-ridden people. Whether it be a 
Present and real danger to ourselves I will not venture to say. 
We could not have a better definition of sacerdotalism than 
that supplied by Green (“History of the English People,” 


and more than something, to find but a day or 
na place so detached from the interests of the 
world, and in its tendencies so distinctly ennobling.—I am, Sir, 


| Mr. A. Lang says that Oliver Cromwell “was a Stuart in the 


Vol. IL, pp. 226-27) in words which were quoted the other day 
in the controversy now raging on the subject of “ Lawlessness 
in the Church”:— The name of ‘Common Prayer,’ which was 
given to the new Liturgy, marked its realimport. Thetheory 
of worship which prevailed through Medieval Christendom, 
the belief that the worshipper assisted only at rites wrought 
for him by priestly hands, at a sacrifice wrought through 
priestly intervention, at the offering of prayer and praise by 
| priestly lips, was now set at aught. ‘The laity,’ it has been 
| picturesquely said, ‘were all called up into the chancel.’ "— 
I am, Sir, &e., C. W. GIBRALTAR, 
Waresley Court, Kidderminster, August 31st. 





[We cannot continue this controversy further, but in 
closing it we desire to express our agreement with the 
Bishop of Gibraltar’s thoughtful letter—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CHARM OF THE STUARTS. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘* Spectaror.”’] 
Srr,—I may be permitted to return to this question because 
our modern historical and literary ideas are so much affected 
by theories of race and heredity. You observe, “Our point 
was that the Celtic strain in the Royal house of Scotland 
came to the front in the Stuarts, or, to put it in another way, 
that Charles I. and his descendants reverted to the Celtic 
type.” Now, undeniably, the Stuart character and the Stuart 
luck were much the same fron), say, 1100 to 1788. Robert III. 
and the Duke of Rothesay, at the former date, answer to 
James VIII. and Prince Charles, before the later. This 
continuity may be due to heredity, to circumstances, to for- 
tuitous coincidence, or to all three. But, as tu “the Celtic 
type,” I doubt if there is a Celtic type of character. If there 
| is, it ought to be strong in proportion to the amount of 
Now, Malcolm Ceanmor, the last Scottish 
| 


| Celtic blood. 
King of full Celtic blood, was not in the least like a Stuart. 
Not in the least like Stuarts were the half-Celtic David I, or 
his son Henry, or the Alexanders, or Robert Bruce, all of 
them, in various degrees, much nearer the Celtic strain, than 
Charles I. and his descendants. Thus, when we have Celtic 
Kings, or Kings relatively near the Celtic source, they 
|do not show what you regard as “the Celtic type,” 
Paseren only appears when the Celtic blood is diluted‘ to 
an invisible particle. David I. of Scotland was half a Celt, 
| his great-granddaughter Isabel was hardly even a Celtic 
| octoroon, and the Stuarts descend from her great-great- 
granddaughter, beginning to show the regular Stuart or 
“Celtic type,” two generations later yet. However diluted 
from the one drop of Celtic blood, from Robert III. to Prince 
Charles, they keep the “type,” the so-called “Celtic type,” 
which is not that of the full-blooded Celts of the Royal 
house. In fact, the less Celtic the blood, the more “ Celtic” 
the “type.” Can that bypothesis be scientific? Once more, 
the English Royal house was at least as Celtic, in blood, as 
the Royal house of Scotland. Henry II. was the grandson 
of Maleolm Ceanmor. Now one King of England, at least, 
is exactly like a Stuart. I mean, of course, Richard IL., 
brave, beautiful, obstinate, fickle, a friend of art, a child of 
misfortune. Yet nobody, perhaps, regards Richard IL. asa 
reversal, or Edward II. as a reversal to the “ Celtic type” of 
his remote great-grandmother, the daughter of Malcolm 
Ceanmor. Again, neither Maleolm Ceanmor, nor his Celtic 
ancestors, nor his immediate descendants, were at all of the 
supposed “Celtic type,” at ail like the Stuarts, who, in blood, 
were infinitely less Celtic than they. It seems to me that ‘we 
| have invented a “ Celtic type” (which we do not find in the 
| really Celtic Royal house or in its immediate descendants), 
| Then, when we meet people resembling our imaginary Celtic 
| type, as the Stuarts do, we explain it by their single remote 
| drop of Celtic blood, though the persons who were of that 
blood (full, or half, or quarter, or an eighth, or a sixteenth) 
| were not of that type. When we find the Celtic blood, we 
| do not find “the Celtic type;” when we find “the Celtic 
| type,” we must go back ten or twelve generations to look for 
the Celtic blood. These facts seem inconsistent with the 
Celtic theory of the Stuarts, and the Celtic blood of the 
| Tudors does not produce in them “the Celtic type.”—I am, 
| Sir, &c., 
Danesfort, Killarney, August 27th. 





A. LANG. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE “** SpecTATOR.”] 


Srr,—In the Spectator of August 27th your correspondent 
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female line.” If he wil) refer to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s book 
on the Protector he will find that that writer makes it quite 
clear that Cromwell's immediate ancestors in the female line 
bore the name of Steward, and that several generations of 
Stewards had resided in one of the Eastern counties of 
England. I believe that there is no evidence to show that 
the name of Steward was a variation of that of Stuart.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., Henry HasLam, 
15 Lindfield Gardens, Hampstead, August 29th. 





NAPOLEON AT LYONS, MARCH, 1815. 
[To rae Evrror or tHe “Spectator,” ] 

S1r,—The enclosed lines, forming a portion of a poem, may 
interest those among your readers who observe with curiosity 
the periodic recurrence of a belief in the Napoleonic legend. 
They were written by an uncle of mine, the father of Sir 
Francis Grenfell, who, having just left Eton, was sent to 
Lyons to learn French, and there saw the entry of the 
Emperor on his return from Elba, perhaps the most 
triumphant incident of his whole life. My uncle was placed 
by the kindness of a Captain of Dragoons between two 
horses of his dismounted regiment as the Emperor passed by 
on foot. About three hundred Grenadiers of the Old Guard 
marched in in the evening of the review, and my uncle had 
some interesting conversation with more than one of these 
pieilles moustaches.—I am, Sir, Xe., H. R. GRENFELL. 


Bacres, Henley-on-Thames, August 15th, 





“Tt was a stirring sight 
For an English boy to see 
When, like an eagle winging his flight 
From the chain he had broken free, 
The man I was taught from my very birth 
To regard as the plague and scourge of earth, 
Stood scarcely a yard from me. 


It was a gallant sight 
In Lyons’ ample square, 
When plumes were waving and arms shone bright 
On the thousands that mustered there ; 
When ever and anon some distant drum 
Told of a new battalion come, 
And helmets gleamed and sabres flashed 
As into the town fresh squadrons dashed ; 
For then from gunner and cuirassier 
From bearded sapper and grenadier, 
From lancer and voltigeur, 
With caps thrown up and swords tossed high, 
Burst forth as though it would rend the sky, 
The shout of ‘ Vive l’Empereur.’ 
It was a thrilling sight 
As first of a brilliant train 
That warrior chief passed by in his might 
: So unadorned and plain. 
w. I shall never forget till the day I die 
The light that shot from his clear dark eye, 
Or the smile that over his features played, 
As one swift glance that scene surveyed. 
I could read his thoughts as he looked on tke men, 
That all he had lost was his own again. 


It was a noble sight, 
Those warriors’ stately march, 
But far beyond all in mien and height 
Were the men of the vieille moustache : 
The veterans of his brave Old Guard, 
Grizzled with service, seamed and scarred, 
Men that had faced unnumbered foes, 
From Lodi’s bridge to Russia’s snows, 
Still true to their master’s side. 
A handful, they had formed the band 
Who shared his exile on Elba’s strand, 
And once more followed with step of pride 
To death or triumph their eagle guide. 
Rut her pinions drooped and their sun was set 
When they crossed with ths British bayonet. 
P87. GG: 








BOOKS. 
re 
SIRDAR AND KHALIFA.* 
THIs volume, from the pen of one of the most experienced, 
audacious, and “graphic” of war-correspondents, appears 
most appropriately as a literary overture to the present great 
military operations in the Egyptian Soudan. The book is all 
the more valuable and interesting that the author, somewhat 
like the private soldier whom Sir Herbert Kitchener delights 
to honour and to command, marches to his goal with as little 





* Sirdar and Khalifa; or, The Reconquest of the Soudan in 1898, By Bennet 
wrieigh, London: Chapman and Hall. {123.] 








as possible in the way of literary impedimenta. Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh may not feel disposed, like M. Zola, to say of himself 
that he is not an artist, but an artisan. Yet there isa work. 
manlike directness in the manner in which he goes straight 
to his point whatever that is, and, above all, in the almost 
peremptory fashion in which he disposes of matter irrelevant 
to the main purpose of his book, which is to give the prepara. 
tions for the final struggle between the Khalifa and the 
Sirdar. 


As the title of his book indicates, Mr. Burleigh pays, 
especially in his opening chapters, more attention to the 
persons than to the places that figure in the last act of the 
drama of the Soudan. This is wise. Thanks to lavish 
journalistic enterprise, the ordinary Englishman who finds no. 
special difficulty in mastering half a dozen newspaper accounts 
of the same incident in one day is tolerably familiar with the 
events of the Atbara Campaign and with the varions 
stages on the road between Wady Halfa and Omdurman, 
But impressions and portraits are strictly individual. Mr, 
Burleigh, therefore, loses no time in giving portraits of the 
leading figures on both sides in the struggle for Khartoum, 
In the first place we have a sketch of the Khalifa, otherwise 
“Abduliah the Taaishi,” a chief of the Baggara Arabs, 
who, when Mahommed Achmed the Dongowali, styled 
the Mahdi, died of virulent small-pox in 1885 at the age of 
thirty-seven, succeeded to the throne of Khartoum, or rather 
of Omdurman. “Khalifa Abdallah, though but fifty-four 
years of age, is already an old man. In the earlier years of 
his life of pleasure in Omdurman, the strong, medium-sized, 
active Abdullah grew lazy and inordinately fat. Quite 
recently, however, possibly owing to the increasing cares of 
his situation, he has become thin, grey-haired, and feeble- 
looking in body.” He has some capacity for warfare, 
having to a great extent replaced the mad fury of the 
early Dervishes by the introduction of military organisation 
among the wild tribes, and endeavoured, though in a crude 
way, to adopt the system of training and tactics employed in 
the Egyptian army. In one respect that system has beer 
bettered. “Some of the Dervish accounts, probably kept by 
Coptic clerks, which fell into my hands at Hafir, Dongola, 
and elsewhere, showed that down to the uttermost pound of 
beans or packet of small-arms ammunition, nothing was issued 
without a written warrant, and that receipts for everything 
were taken, and the stores in hand could be ascertained at a 
glance.” Finally, by means of special “ revelations,” he “has 
had the hardihood to depart from Moslem teaching, and to 
designate his son and lineage as the heaven-chosen successors 
in the Khalifate in the event of his death. The son who 
has been made ‘Commander of the Forces’ is a worthless 
young man, sodden with excesses.” Here is Mr. Burleigh’s 
view of the opponents of the Khalifa and his son:— 

“With mind and eye bent on carrying out the policy ot 
England in Egypt, Lord Cromer has held steadfastly on his 
set course. He has been serenely indifferent, for a diplomatist, 
to the babble and the petty trickeries of Eastern political huck- 
stering. Alert, but aloof, he has pursued his vocation as Britain’s 
representative, bettering instruction, turning counsel into law. 
suec azarae Sir Herbert Kitchener, an euthusiast in arms, resourceful 
and daring, unites in himself the skill and subtleties of the sapper 
with the dash of atrooper. It was at Debbeh, ninety miles south of 
Dongola, in 1884, that I first learned to know him well. He was 
then living with the Mudir Mustapha’s irregulars. Wearing the 
dress of an Arab, he was scarcely distinguishable from a native. 
He had gone in advance of the British forces on a deticate and 
dangerous mission for which he had volunteered. I had wandered, 
unauthorised, to Debbeh, attended by one servant, ia search of 
news and adventure, and easily found both. On the upward trip 
I had passed a risky night in the Mahdi’s ancestral home with 
his uncle and nephews, and had ridden among bands of fierce 
Kabbabish. To my astonishment and delight, I found on3 
Englishman within the mud walls of Debbeh,—Captain 
Kitchener, R.E., for such he then was. He gave me a hearty 
welcome, and added to my debt of gratitude by producing 
two bottles of claret, his whole store, which we motu 
loyally drank at dinner. ..... His tall sinewy form 1¢ 
unbent, he is as active as ever, observant, and of a some- 
what silent disposition. In manner he is good natured, a listener 
rather than a talker, but readily pronouncing an opinion if it 18 
called for. All his life he has been par eacellence ‘a volunteer 
oificer—volunteering, time and again, for one difficult and 
dangerous duty after another.” 

The handing over of Kassala by the Italians to the Egyptian 
Government, and the making of arrangements for its ovct- 
pation by the Sirdar, led Mr. Burleigh to go to Massowah, 
and thence to “our new possession.” What most impressed 
Mr. Burleigh in connection with the occupation of a portion 
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a peaaainaliaal 
of the Soudan sea-board by the Italians is their capacity for 


making roads, which they have perhaps inherited from the 
Romans. Massowah Mr. Burleigh describes as “a glorified 
Snakim.” While in 1883 Kassala was a place of importance, 
with between fifty thousand and seventy thousand inhabitants, 
“to-day jackals and hyenas are the only denizens of the roof- 
leas walls, the desolate streets and alley-ways, of old Kassala. 
Its lease to the destroyers was one of England’s liberal over- 
tures to Mahdism. Kassala of December, 1897, I found, was 
little more than a town by courtesy,—a name.” But at the 
cates of Abyssinia, and the natural portal for the trade of the 
region which will be opened up to commerce by the fall of 

Khartoum, Kassala ought to be supremely valuable. Without 

looking too far into the future, it is not difficult to see that 

with the close of the Khartoum period of the history of the 

Soudan problem another chapter will be opened at Kassala or 

Erythrea. 

Recalled from England to Egypt in January by the new- 

; . ogee , @ 

of Sir Herbert Kitchener’s intention to advance on th 
Atbara, Mr. Burleigh made his way to Wady Halfa. What 
impresses one most in Mr. Burleigh’s book, even more 
than the capacity of the Generals and the endurance of the 
men who fought in the Atbara Campaign, is the fact that the 
reconquest of the Soudan has been accomplished by railway 
enterprise. Thus it strikes Mr. Burleigh, even when writing 
in cold blood :— 

“A railway laid upon the sea—and such a thing has been 
soberly proposed—an iron line built across the awful furrowed 
chaos of the moon’s surface, would be relatively little greater 
achievements than this new Soudan military railway. Running 
straight into the bare, unredeemed, and totally barren desert that 
lies betwixt Wady Halfa and Abu-Hamed, for 230 miles the line 
passes from the Nile to the Nile. This new railway has entirely 
changed the whole situation in the Soudan, and brought the 
reconquest of Khartoum within easy and measurable distance. 
The interminable wastes, the terrible and never ending marches, 
which battled alike the attempts of Cambyses and of many 
would-be conquerors of Kordofan and Central Africa, are all over- 
come.” 

As Mr. Burleigh admits, his book, regarded as the prose 
epic of the Atbara Campaign, has already appeared in instal- 
ments, and slightly condensed, in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph. It is therefore to a large extent familiar, yet it is 
inspiriting reading,—especially the final narrative of the 
advance of the Soudanese and the Camerons on Mahmoud’s 
zareba:—‘‘ Trampling up a pebbly slope, barely a hundred 
yards from the zareba, a crest was at last gained in face of a 
terrible hail of bullets,—Remingtons, repeaters, elephant 
guns, and buckshot. It was as hot as that which raged for a 
few minutes at Tel-el-Kebir, and far more deadly. Still, 
stiff as ramrods, the Camerons halted for a second or two, 
and firing as at target practice, partly subdued or wiped out 
the Dervish riflemen in their immediate front. Their bullets 
smote the loose earth over the Dervish trenches, making puffs 
of dust jump and fly in a fearful hailstorm. Then there were 
cries of ‘Come on, men!’ ringing shouts and cheers, as, freed 

from the leash, the Camerons, followed by their comrade bat- 
talions, dashed at the Dervishes.” 

Mr. Burleigh’s survey of the work of the campaign 
i8 crisp and in every way admirable. It leaves the im- 
pression that the Sirdar and his lieutenants, particularly 
Generals Hunter and Gatacre, are uncompromising workers, 
and also that the men, although they grumbled, not 
perhaps without reason, about such matters as boots and 
rations, and did not take at first kindly to the ex- 
clusion of beer from the canteens, finally acquiesced in 
arrangements which have made them in some respects the 
toughest fighting army—for its size—in the world. Then it 
is happily beyond doubt that the cruelties of Abdullah, 
which culminated in the extirpation of the rebellious Jaalins 
by Mahmoud and the Baggaras, have prepared the way for 
the work so thoroughly accomplished by the Sirdar. When 
Gatacre’s brigade arrived at Berber this scene was enacted :— 

“Thousands of the townsfolk, men and women, turned out to 
see them, an extraordinary thing for such professed indifferen- 
tists as Arabs to do. It was the first occasion I had known of 
such an event in these long years of campaign in the Soudan. 
Now, the women raised their customary pea-fowl cry of welcome 
and the male natives shouted in something of the fashion of a 
cheer. But there was no mistaking the sentiments of the blacks. 
They are more the children of nature than the Arabs, and are not 
ashamed to shout, sing, or dance, or give full expression to 
their feelings. ‘Their hearts and lungs were in their throats and 
mouths, and their bodies were jumping with nervous energy. 
Men and women alike, they rushed up and shook hands with the 





British soldiers as they passed, and gave them such small presents 
as they could afford of dates, water, onions, and tomatoes.” 
When Sir Herbert Kitchener has not only proved the 
supremacy of the Anglo-Egyptiap army at Omdurman, but 
has planted the flag of Egypt on what are still left of the 
walls of Khartoum—he may be doing it as we write—his 
work as civil administrator will be facilitated by the circam- 
stance of his being welcomed as a deliverer, as well as 
respected as a conqueror. 





THE CABOTS.* 

THE literature associated with the names of the Cabots is far 
from inconsiderable, and of late years the claims of the father 
and son have been examined with exhaustive minuteness by 
M. Harrisse, the author of a ponderous volume on The 
Discovery of North America, and also of a work published 
two years ago, with a title similar to that adopted by Mr. 
Beazley. In that book, each page of which testifies to the 
elaborate research of the writer, M. Harrisse may be said to 
have carefully examined every authority, and so clearly 
and fully is the subject treated that, if the student cannot 
always accept his conclusions, he is not likely to dis- 
pute the statements upon which they are based. It 
must be confessed, however, that this learned Frenchman 
has not written an attractive volume. The general reader 
asks for results, and does not care to weigh evidence step by 
step upon minute questions which the research of four 
centuries has failed to make clear. 

It has been Mr. Beazley’s effort in writing for a popular 
series to tell the story of the Cabots in a less controversial, 
and therefore in a more interesting, form, but it must be said, 
and without any disparagement of the author’s ability, that 
he has been only partially successful. 

The truth is that there is not solid and open ground 
enough for a biographer to walk upon. He is liable to: 
stumble at every step. Sometimes he is lost in a mist, some- 
times he is in doubt which road to take, and sometimes, like 
Christian in The Pilgrim’s Progress, he is in danger, while 
shunning the ditch on one side, “‘ to tip over into the mire on 
the other.” The volumes devoted to the Cabot voyages show 
us how little we really know, but modern research has served 
at least to reinstate John Cabot in the honourable position 
from which it was the unfilial effort of Sebastian ta 
oust him. Marvellous to relate, he succeeded in the 
attempt, and lived a long and prosperous life on the 
credit of discoveries which he never made. For these 
assumed discoveries he received substantial honours in 
England, for these he was rewarded as Pilot-Major of Spain, 
and for these he has held a respectable position ever since im 
the pages of historians. Even the reputation for which ke 
has had general credit as a cartographer and geographer 
seems to have been ill-deserved. Mr. Beazley thinks that 
M. Harrisse is too hard upon Sebastian, who, “being a 
man and not a demigod, had his full share of human feelings; ” 
but his own narrative goes far towards sustaining the severe 
judgment of the accomplished Frenchman. He admits that 
Sebastian was unscrupulous, that he defrauded his father of 
much of the credit that was due to him, that “his talk is 
generally incoherent and suspicious,” and that thongh it is 
hardly fair to regard him as a mere charlatan, “the claims 
made by him or for him to superiority over, or even to equal 
eminence with, his father during his father’s lifetime must be 
dismissed as fabulous.” Mr. Beazley adds :— 

“Tt must be allowed that the best evidence is very damaging 
to Sebastian’s claims and character; he undoubtedly intrigued 
with Venice while holding employment and taking pay from the 
Governments of Spain and England. Further, he gives on various 
oceasions perfectly inconsistent accounts of the same event; in 
that age of vague knowledge and vast hopes he cannot be excused 
from the charge of sometimes trading on the ignorance and 
credulity of ambitious men, and making pretensions which were 
either untrue in the light of past fact or impossible from the 
standpoint of later achievements and final verification. All that 
we would plead for is some allowance of possible merit in face of 
the great difficulty in otherwise crediting some parts of the success 


of his life.” 

If it be merit to cheat successfully and through a long life, 
no one, we suppose, will question the consummate ability of 
Sebastian Cabot, who traded on “the vague knowledge and 
vast hopes” of the age. There are doubtless strange 


* John and Sebastian Cabot: the Discovery of North America, 
Raymond Beazley, M.a. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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wysteries in his life,and one of them, as the author truly 
says, is “his amazing influence over the most important men 
of his time.” The only expedition in which the younger 
(Cabot is known to have had a share was the La Plata voyage, 
when he was in the service of Spain. It ended disastrously, 
and on his return he was sentenced to four years’ banishment 
in the Spanish penal colony in Morocco. Yet it appears that 
in spite of the condemnation of the Queen-Regent, Charles V., 
on returning to Spain, pardoned Cabot for all his offences, 
and employed him in extensive Government works. Sebastian’s 
latter years were spent in the service of England, and Charles 
showed his appreciation of the Pilot-Major’s former services 
by requesting Queen Mary to allow him to visit Spain once 
more. Cabot excused himself on the ground of illness, and 
wrote a long letter to the Emperor, for which, as Mr. Beazley 
observes, three explanations seem possible :-— 

“ Kither Cabot was betraying the English Government while 

taking its pay; or like Hawkins with Philip IT. in after days, he 
was trying to draw valuable secrets from the Spanish authorities 
by a pretence of treachery; or lastly, he was endeavouring to 
keep up his credit with his old master by the revelation of plots 
invented by himself to enhance his own value in view of a possible 
veturn to the Spanish service.” 
The third suggestion is the least probable, for Cabot must 
have been nearly eighty years old when this letter was written. 
He was, however, a hearty old gentleman, since more than two 
years later, upon visiting Burrough’s fleet, which was to sail 
in search of Sir Hugh Willoughby, “the right-worshipful 
Sebastian entertained the captain and made great cheer, and 
for very joy entered into the dance himself.” 

It is the irony of fate that Sebastian Cabot, who did little 
as a discoverer, should occupy the place in history among 
“the builders of Greater Britain” that belongs of right to his 
father. It is possible that research may eventually put John 
Cabot into his rightful position by supplying the biographer 
with fresh materials. Our present historians have to confess 
that they know very little about him. This, however, we do 
know, that to him, by his discoveries in 1497 and 11/3, 
England owes, as Mr. Beazley points out, her “title in the 
New World,” and that if the only notices of him which we 
possess are “so few and so fragmentary that they could all 
be printed in a few paragraphs,” his fame as a discoverer, 
thanks to modern researches, rests upon a sound basis. “ T'here 
are few indeed,” says the author, “among the more shadowy 
great men of the Tudor age who have won so much from 
nineteenth-century study.” 





HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.* 
Mr. GRINLING takes us back, it will be seen, more than 
fifty years. But the title of “Great Northern Railway ” 
is at least ten years older, for in 1855 an engineer, Joseph 
Gibbs by name, projected a line which was to be so called, 
and was to run from Whitechapel, vii Dunmow, Cambridge, 
Sleaford, and Lincoln, to York. The scheme came to nothing, 
and aslack time of railway enterprise succeeded to the zeal 
of earlier days. In 1840-41 only one scheme was submitted 
to Parliament. Then came another change with cheap money 
and much bullion at the Bank (£13,500,000 was then an 
abnormally large sum), and the famous “railway mania” 
fairly set in. Mr. Gibbs’s scheme (Mr. Gibbs himself being 
“left out in the cold”) came to the fore again, with some 
important modifications of route, for the line was now to run 
through Hitchin, Biggleswade, Huntingdon, Stamford, 
Grantham, Newark, Gainsborough, and Doncaster, sub- 
stantially the present route, though this passes to the east of 
Stamford and west of Gainsborough. But before the project 
could be translated into fact a hard battle was to be fought. 
The eminent engineeer who had supplanted Gibbs deserted 
the Company at a critical time. But Mr. Edmund Denison, 
father of the present Lord Grimthorpe, was equal to the occa- 
sion. He secured the services of Mr. William Cubitt, rousing 
that gentleman from his bed to make him the offer, and the 
plans were put in hand. As to these, the great difficulty was 
how to get out of London at a moderate expense. The ter- 
minus was to be at King’s Cross, where Mr. Cubitt engaged 
to build a station for between £50,000 and £60,000 (the arch 
at Euston, a mere ornament, had cost more). Then the 
Northern heights had to be penetrated. There were very few 
houses in the way, but “the first twenty-three miles showed 





an almost unbroken series of tunnels, cuttings, and embank- 
ments.” Enemies, led by Hudson, the “Railway King,” 
then at the height of his power, dwelt on these difficulties, 
Hudson himself declaring that if the line were constructed, a 
train could not reach York at all “on a thick, foggy day 
when the rails were greasy,”—and yet 1 in 100 was the 
steepest gradient! The Board of Trade Commissioners— 
“the five Kings” they were popularly called—reported 
against the scheme. The promoters, however, were not 
dismayed. Their Bill had been read in the House of 
Commons a second time, and they resolved to meet 
its antagonists in Committee. They scored the first 
success. One rival, the Direct Northern, was put out of 
court. Serious errors were discovered in the engineers’ 
sections, and it was not allowed to proceed. The Committee 
met on April 28th, the Great Northern (then styled London 
and York) being represented by five counsel, Mr. Serjeant 
Wrangham leading, Serjeant Kinglake, Mr. E. B. Denison 
(Lord Grimthorpe), and two others being with him. The 
crowd of interested spectators was immense; indeed the smell 
of that Committee-room made an impression on the Com- 
mittee Clerk of the House which he never forgot. The first 
evidence offered was about the probable traffic. Some curious 
things came out. At Barnet, for instance, coal cost 45s. per 
ton, whereas the Company promised to carry it from the 
South Yorkshire pits for less than 10s. Then came the 
engineering evidence and that of the contractors, all of it 
being subjected to a most minute cross-examination from the 
hostile party. It was rather on time, however, than on argu- 
ment that the enemy relied. For nearly three months the 
struggle went on. It was not till July 25rd that the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Lord Courtenay, afterwards twelfth 
Earl of Devon) announced its decision “that the preamble of 
the London and York Bill was proved.” The Railway King, 
addressing a Midland meeting two days afterwards, said that 
this conclusion had been reached “with breathless haste.” But 
the “resources of civilisation ” were not yet exhausted. The 
enemy attacked the “subscription contract.” Were the sub- 
seribers of the capital genuine and solvent persons? A list 
of names alleged to be either fictitious or belonging to im- 
pecunious persons was drawn up. In some eases the charge 
was proved. One subscriber was an inmate of the Charter- 
house—“ the great railway proprietor of the Charterhouse ” 
he was afterwards called—who had obtained an allotment of 
scrip (which he had promptly sold) by using a wealthy 
brother’s address. In the end £73,000 was found to have 
been subscribed by persons needy or non-existent, and the 
3ill was postponed. But in the next Session the Railway 
King offered £2,000,000 of Great Eastern stock if the London 
and York would give up its scheme. This was promptly 
rejected. Finally, not to go into more details, on June 8th, 
1846, the Lords’ Committee, presided over by Lord Lovelace 
(the first Earl), pronounced in favour of the Bill, which 
received the Royal Assent on June 26th, the same day, Mr. 
Grinling reminds us, as the Corn-Law Repeal Bill. The 
Company was estimated to have spent more than a quarter of 
a million before a single sod had been turned. What its 
rivals had spent we are not told, except in one instance 
the Direct Northern, an undertaking which had been amal- 
gamated. Here the cost had been put at £89,945. Before 
the works were begun these estimates had to be revised, 
and it was found that the enormous total of £432,620 12s. 1d. 
had been reached. Finance, indeed, was soon to become a 
serious trouble. The cheap money of 1843 had been succeeded 
by a different state of things. All securities fell. Consols, 
which had been above par, stood at Sb. Great Northern 
shares suffered as much as anything, and with £8 paid they 
were worth only £3. Calls under these circumstances were 
not readily responded to. Still, the work went on. Various 
portions were opened in 1845, one running to Doncaster being 
among them. But profits were tardy and slow. The first 
profit actually realised was £10,000, which had accrued by 
the end of 1849. Verily the pioneers of railway needed plenty 
of patience! In August, 1850, a train ran for the first time 
from London to Peterborough. One of the earliest passengers 
was the “ Railway King” himself, now discrowned. In August, 
1851, the first dividend (£1 10s. per cent.) was paid on the 
original stock. 


By this time the era of war, fought out by the cutting of 





* The History of the Great Northern Railway, 1345-95. By Charles H. Grinling. 
London: Methuen and Co, [10s, 6d.] 
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passengers were carried to towns in the West Riding of 


Yorkshire and back for five shillings. The fare might have 
been lowered still more had not the Great Northern manager 
declared that whatever rival Companies might charge, the 
Great Northern would charge sixpence less. In the fury of 
combat the Great Northern took passengers to Sheffield and 
back for five shillings, forgetting that it paid more for the 
use of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln line, and so 
made an absolute loss on every ticket. In August, however, 
a reference, previously agreed upon, to the arbitration of Mr. 
Gladstone was actually made, and on the 26th of that month the 
award was given, and a not very satisfactory peace followed. 
If the Companies had been on better terms, the splendid scheme 
of Mr. Pearson for a great central station, in Holborn or the 
Haymarket, might have been realised. But it was not to be, 
to the permanent loss of the public,—delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. 

In 1856 war broke out again. It was fought, as before, by low 
rates, in the newspapers, where the public had the pleasure of 
enjoying the trenchant epistolary style whichis hereditary in the 
Denisons, and, almost vi et armis, in the stations. The North- 
Western authorities actually arrested passengers who alighted 
at the Manchester station from Sheffield trains. (In the 
earlier campaign the hostile Companies had actually captured 
and imprisoned a Great Northern locomotive, which they 
kept in a shed, with the approaching rails torn up, for seven 
months.) Rates were made lower than ever, excursionists 
being carried to Manchester and back for five shillings. By 
the end of 1858 peace was once more restored. 

Meanwhile, the Company had been suffering from the 
misdeeds of one of its own servants. It was discovered that 
dividends had been paid in excess of the sum due on the 
Company’s stock, and after various inquiries, which were 
delayed, if not baflled, by the culprit, it was found that 
Leopold Redpath had created fictitious stock for more than 
£200,000. Various expenses raised the Company’s loss to 
nearly a quarter of a million. Redpath was convicted, and 
sentenced to transportation for life. He richly deserved the 
punishment, but one cannot help feeling that his crime was 
very little different from the familiar process of “ watering ” 
stock by which gigantic fortunes have been made on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

For the first twelve years of its working the Great Northern 
was remarkably free from accidents to passengers. ‘Then (in 
1860) Mr. Francis Pym, of Biggleswade, was killed, and the 
Company had to pay £9,000 in damages and £2,000 in costs. 
Thirteen years afterwards came a disastrous collision at Ret- 
ford, and in 1876 another still more fatal at Abbott’s Ripton, 
in which thirteen were killed and jifty-three injured. Both 
were costly, though Mr. Grinling does not, and probably 
could not, give figures. Perhaps a third disaster, that which 
occurred in the Canonbury tunnel in December, 1881, was the 
most expensive of all. In this five passengers were killed, 
ten seriously injured, and one hundred and seventeen bruised 
and shaken. This was caused by the mistake of an experi- 
enced signalman, certified to be competent, sober, and not 
long come on duty. ‘ He had simply put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on a telegraphic signal which he received.” The last 
events of historic importance in the Company’s annals are 
the race to Edinburgh of 1886-88, and the race to Aberdeen 
of 1890.95. In the first, the speed of 554 miles per hour 
was attained between London and York, the minimum time 
for York being 3 hours 30 min., and for the whole distance to 
Edinburgh 7 hours 32 min.; in the second, York was reached 
in 3 hours 1 min., the 105} miles to Grantham being run in a 
hundred and one minutes. But on this occasion the West Coast 
lines held their own, perhaps even more than held it. On 

August 22nd-23rd the West Coast accomplished the 539 miles 
to Aberdeen in 8 hours 32 min., showing a speed of 63} miles 
ver hour. 

Mr. Grinling’s book can hardly fail to take its place as the 
standard history of the Great Northern Railway. But might 
not he publish a popular history for readers whose time is 
scanty? Why not, now that every month sees a new series, a 
series of “ The Great Railways” ? 





EMERSON, AND OTHER ESSAYS.* 


Emerson’s is a very great name in what we may perhaps 
call the obscure school of letters. It would be quite as idle 


* Emerson, and other Essays, By John Jay Chapman. London: David Nutt. 








to ignore the substantial greatness of a school which includes 
a Browning and a Carlyle by the side of the American 
essayist as it is to deny that clearness of expression is a lofty 
merit, which adds high value to the charm of thought. Un- 
fortunately the world is so full of pretenders, who think that 
they establish a claim to distinction above their fellows by 
affecting the difficult, and posing to understand what has 
really no meaning for them, that nothing is at times so hard 
to measure as the true position, in art or letters, of the latest 
apostle of the indefinite. We wish to be understood as 
speaking, here, not of thought but of expression. Take for 
instance the case of Wagner, who, with all his poetry and 
power, may be called the high-priest of the difficult in music. 
Of his greatness there is no doubt, but there is so much in 
his large following of the fashion of the day, which is for 
the eccentric before all things, that what his ultimate 
position may be it is still impossible to forecast. The 
future has not yet decided if the music of the future 
is really to replace the past, and if the tuneful qualities 
which were once the essence of the art are to be held 
secondary to others of quite another kind. The fact that 
Boito’s Mefistofele, in many respects a finer work than much 
of his master’s, and worthy of as deep a study, has entirely 
failed to win acceptance in England is a proof that, with us, 
fashion has a lamentable hold upon the most cultured 
followers of the later schools, 

What tune was once in music, melody and clearness of 
expression were once in poetry and in the higher fields of 
prose. To be rugged and uncouth was held to be a vice, and 
one to be wrestled with and conquered by all who strove to 
attain the mastery. It is rather a recommendation now with 
the inner circle of judges, though with the multitude it is as 
much a stumbling-block as ever. Of course this opens up the 
further discussion, whether success with the multitude is in 
itself desirable, or if it is not rather the hall-mark of a 
commonplace inferiority. “ Who pleases foolish readers 
must himself be a fool.” If the general reader is after all 
quite such a fool as the superior junta think him is another 
question altogether. But he has the marked advantage of 
holding the verdict in his hands. If after the lapse of a 
certain number of years he has confirmed the judgment of 
the somewhat self-elected few, he proves them to have been 
wise in prophecy and in advance of their time. The writer 
who has missed his mark in his lifetime may sometimes make 
it afterwards. But we doubt if the obscure in language can 
ever become clear through any change of fashion, or if what 
fails in clearness can ever become really successful or 
popular with those whom we shall venture to call the 
cultivated many. And to lack success is to lack use, after all 
is said. Not to be read, or not to be sung, will be to rust 
unburnished, and to serve no end. But there is another class 
of people, and a very large class, who are fairly entitled to 
consideration at our hands. They are those who are afraid to 
confess their own want of sympathy with certain advanced 
ideas, for fear of being set down as shallow by those to whom 
they have learned to look up. To them it is a misery to plead 
ignorance, and they suffer on in silence under what they do 
not understand. Many a time has the present writer won 
instant confidence by confessing his utter inability to grasp 
the meaning of some author much in vogue, some poet or 
novelist of the hour set high upon a pedestal for worship, and 
hearing the frank avowal of, “Oh, I’m so glad; I never can 
understand him, but I thought I must be quite stupid.” It is 
like the multitude who adore French plays, though they can 
only read the language with a dictionary, and cannot follow it 
at all when spoken. 

But if Mr. John Jay Chapman has selected the obscure 
writers for his subject of critical dissection, it cannot be 
said that in his case the experiment is not justified. He 
brings to bear on his task a rare store of critical perception 
and literary knowledge, while in his own style there is 
nothing to be found of the obscure or the inflated. Robert 
Louis Stevenson he takes for one of his studies, apparently 
more for the purpose of contrast than anything else, as the 
point on which he mainly insists is the favourite essayist’s 
lack of originality. There was no want of clearness about 
Stevenson, who was at infinite pains to acquire it, and by our- 
selves, at all events, is much honoured both for the labour 
and the result. But there is both truth and picturesqueness 
in the following description of a writer very difficult to 


describe :— 
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“The reason why Stevenson represents a backward movement in 
literature, is that literature lives by the pouring into it of new 
words from speech, and new thoughts from life, and Stevenson 
used all his powers to exclude both from his work. He lived and 
wrote in the past. That this Scotchman should appear at the end 
ef what has been a very great period of English literature, and 
summarise the whole of it in his two hours traffic on the stage 
gives him a strange place in the history of that literature. He is 
the Improvisatore, and nothing more. It is impossible to assign 
him rank in any line of writing. If you shut your eyes to try and 
place him, you find that you cannotdo it. Theeffect he produces 
while we are reading him vanishes as we lay down the book, and 
‘we can recall nothing but a succession of flavours. It is not to 
‘be expected that posterity will take much interest in him, for 
kis point and meaning are impressional He is ephemeral, a 
shadow, a reflection. He is the mistletoe of English literature, 
whose roots are not in the soil but in the tree.” 


It would not be easy, we think, to give in a few words a more 
vivid description of a man who was in one sense so original 
and in another so great a copyist. He was the prince of 
titerary adapters, who took everything from somebody, but 
set his own mark upon it all. Nevertheless, if Emerson 
and Browning had thought it worth the trouble to learn 
dow to say what they meant, they would have served no 
dess a purpose and occupied no smaller a place. But Mr. 
Chapman is an admirable expositor of Browning, none the 
tess because he does not profess to admire where he cannot 
feel admiration, and is clearly convinced that Browning would 
have been all the better for expressing his strong thoughts 
im vigorous prose, instead of tearing poetry to pieces in the 
cause of his philosophic theology :— 

“His language is the language of common speech; his force 
the immediate force of life. His language makes no compromises 
of any sort. It is not subdued to form. The emphasis demanded 
by the sense is very often not the emphasis demanded by the 
metre. He cuts off his words and forces them ruthlessly into 
lines as a giant might force his limbs into the armour of a 
mortal. The joints and members of the speech fall in the 
wrong places, and have no relation to the joints and members 
of the metre.” 
it is by the one right of this force of language that the critic 
¢laims for Browning the “superlative excellence” by which 
“‘he may possibly fight his way down to posterity.” For Mr. 
Chapman is slow to claim for him that he has fought it yet, 
high as his name stands at the present day, even allowing for 
all the mists of affected admiration through which such 
figures loom. The doubt in our own mind is whether any 
force of language will avail in the end to bear down obscurity 
of expression. But at the same time we must not forget that 
there is a large part of Browning’s work which is as lucid as 
it is harmonious. 

The interesting part of Mr. Chapman’s work is that he has 
something new to say about everything that he touches, and 
“* gives one to think ” even where one is not disposed to agree. 
He can give happy expression to very happy thoughts, and 
summarize what we all know and feel in a phrase that brings 
it home, as when he talks of our passing through the “age of 
the distribution of knowledge.” ‘All the books of the 
older literatures are being abstracted and sown abroad in 
popular editions. Andrew Lang heads an army of organised 
workers who mine in the old literature, and coin it into 
booklets.” Even on the absorbing topic of Shakespeare the 
essayist can find new points in his “Study of Romeo,” 
though nothing quite so new as Mr. Buchanan’s recent dis- 
covery that there is more beauty and poetry and humanity 
in Maeterlinck’s last play than in all Romeo and Juliet put 
together. Mr. Chapman’s most interesting theory to us is 
that, whereas the contemporary high life depicted by Shake- 
speare has disappeared, the lower characters survive because 
the lower types are more enduring. ‘“ No one of us has ever 
known a Mercutio. But England swarms with old women 
like Juliet’s nurse.” Yet the more favoured criticism would 
probably be the other way,—that Mercutio is delightful and 

the Nurse a bore. There is no doubt that the popular taste, 
real or imagined, has lately voted out the Shakespearian 
clown, and reduced Dogberry and Launcelot to very small 
proportions. But we are inclined to agree with Mr. Chap- 
man, and to hold that the pits and galleries are by no means 
of that opinion. Mr. H. A. Jones argued once that it is in 
spite of Titania and Oberon, and by right of Bottom and 
Quince, that the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” dreams on. 

Mr. Chapman’s book is so tempting in its nature that we find 
ourselves nearly at the end of our space without having touched 
on Emerson, the most interesting and fullest part of it. 


views of America’s position on the threshold of the world of 
letters is large, and strong, and true. It is because he writes 
so well from an American’s point of view that his work hag 
so interested us; and we do not remember having seen 
Emerson’s figure so clearly brought out before. His style 
has never tempted the English into making a popular man 
of him, whereas the Americans were the first to introduce 
Browning to his meed of popularity. But there is no doubt 
of the extraordinary influence he exercised in America. Not 
Rossetti himself was more absolate in founder’s rights, 
And there is acharm in reading him, from the oneness of 
thought which pervaded all his work, which Mr. Chapman 
has clearly seized and carefully insists on. Whether one 
agrees with it or no there is something fresh and strong in 
the present day in Emerson’s vigorous and angry protest 
against the modern dragon-type of Democracy, which goes 
far to chain all individuality to Andromeda’s rock :— 

“ Leave this hypercritical prating about the masses. Masses 

are rude, lame, unmade, pernicious in their demands and influ. 
ence, and need not to be flattered, but to be schooled. I wish 
not to concede anything to them, but to tame, drill, divide, and 
break them up, and draw individuals out of them. The worst of 
charity is, that the lives you are asked to preserve are not worth 
preserving. Masses! The calamity is the masses. I do not wish 
any man at all, but honest men only. Lovely, sweet, accom- 
plished women only, and no shovel-handed narrow brained, gin. 
drinking million stockingers or lazzaroniat all. If Government 
knew how. I should like to see it check, not multiply, the popu- 
lation. When it reaches its true law of action, every man that is 
| born will be hailed as essential. Away with this hurrah of 
masses, and let us have the considerate vote of single men spoken 
on their honour and their conscience.” 
To draw individuals out of them. That is the keynote of 
Emerson’s teaching, thrown into full relief by Mr. Chapman’s 
method. A protest against the tyranny of democracy, and an 
example of elemental hero-worship, he stands out a more 
exceptional figure in the capital-land of democracy than he 
could anywhere else in the world. The making of the indi. 
vidual, the building up of the perfected man, and the absolute 
character of the individual will are the texts of a philosophy 
which in the first primitive outburst reads like a page from 
Plato’s Republic, with its sweetly impossible population of 
honest men and lovely women. Recent developments have 
left the loveliness of women out. Scattered through Emer- 
son’s writings are thoughts that are finely true. ‘ Genius is 
always sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-intluence. 
The literature of every nation bears me witness. The 
English dramatic poets have Shakespearised now for two 
hundred years.” Mr. Chapman gives us a very attractive and 
vivid picture of Emerson as a lecturer, with Lowell’s famous 
criticism, ‘‘that he began nowhere and ended everywhere, and 
yet, as always with that divine man, left you feeling that 
something beautiful had passed that way, like the rising and 
setting of stars.” Great was the belief of Emerson that the 
Civil War was the making of the United States. Whatever 
else the war might bring, it would leave behind it heroes or 
villains, but in any case strong men. “Ah,” he said when the 
firing began, “sometimes gunpowder smells good.” Always an 
adherent of Abolition, he became one of its foremost preachers 
through hisantagonism to Daniel Webster, which furnishes Mr. 
Chapman with the most readable part of an admirable essay. 
Emerson’s is a high place among the high thinkers of the 
world. The laws of space forbid our quoting further, but 
leave us very cordially disposed towards our American critic, 
and anxious to invite the world of readers to make his 
acquaintance for themselves. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

WE had long ago given up Mr. George Gissing as an in- 
corrigible pessimist, but the unexpected has happened, and in 
The Town Traveller he bas not only given us a story with a 
happy ending, but one which is in the main suffused with 
cheerfulness and occasionally mounts to the plane of positive 
hilarity. Into the causes of this momentous deviation we do 
not propose to enter, beyond hazarding the surmise that Mr. 
Gissing’s recent sympathetic study of Dickens may have con- 
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, 
tributed to bis conversion. There is, we should explain at 


once, nothing revolutionary about his method of procedure. 
Mr. Gissing remains in this, as in his previous novels, the 
interpreter of middle-class life. The protagonist of his 
comedy is a bagman, the scene is largely laid in the Ken- 
aington Road, and the dramatis persone include a theatre 
programme seller, a waiter, the keeper of a small glass and 
china shop, a lodging-house keeper, a general servant, and 
so on. The difference lies in this, that whereas hitherto Mr. 
Gissing has relentlessly insisted on the meannesses and misery 
of ihe middle-class world, he has here illustrated their 
opportunities and capacity for enjoying themselves. Mr. 
Gammon, the hero of the tale, bears a certain family 
resemblance to the genial solicitor in Stevenson’s Wrong Box. 
“Jt is the blessedness of a mind and temper such as his,” 
writes Mr. Gissing, “that the things which charm at the 
beginning of life continue to give pleasure, scarce abated, as 
long as the natural force remains. ..... The knowledge he 
had gained, all practical, and, so to speak, for external 
application, could never become the burden of the philo- 
sopher; if he had any wisdom at all, it consisted in the lack 
of self-consciousness, the animal acceptance of whatever good 
the hour might bring.” Gammon is excellent company; so, 
too, is the fiery-tempered programme-seller, Polly Sparkes, 
of whom Mr. Gissing remarks that though she was neither 
beautiful nor stately, “her appearance had the sort of 
distinction which corresponds to those qualities in the 
society of Kennington Road.” The plot of the story is 
concerned with the mysterious disappearance of the china- 
seller’s husband, and the efforts of Mr. Gammon, at first 
hampered, aud finally assisted, by Polly, to discover his 
whereabouts. As the plot thickens, and Mr. Clover’s identity 
is established with Lord Polperro, we are for a time reminded 
of Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights. But the element of 
romance and mystery is eliminated by the sordid exit of the 
disreputable Peer, and the story ends on a note of almost 
farcical comedy. On the whole, the bcok is so successful an 
experiment that we hope Mr. Gissing may be encouraged to 
persevere. It now remains for him to adopt the more im- 
pressive, as well as more artistic, course of giving us both 
sides of the medal in the same work. 


Eversince the daysof ColumbustheSargasso Sea, that strange 

floating jungle of sea-waifs and seaweed lying to the east of the 
main Gulf Stream, has been more or less of a mystery to 
mariners, ancient and modern. It has been reserved for Mr. 
Janvier, however, in In the Sargasso Sea, to turn it toimagina- 
tive account in a work of fiction, and in a manner inthe main 
worthy of such an opportunity. The narrator is a young 
American, who, having obtained an appointment with a palm- 
oil company in Africa, ships for Loango on a West Coast 
trader. Refusing to take service under the captain when the 
latter avows his connection with the slave trade, he is thrown 
overboard on the edge of the Sargasso Sea, and after support- 
ing himself on some wreckage, is picked up by a liner. Bat 
his chapter of accidents is only beginning, for the liner is 
shortly afterwards abandoned in a storm, and Stetworth, the 
narrator, is the only man left on board. The wreck is sucked 
into the Sargasso Sea, and the greater part of the narrative 
treats of the deserted mariner’s weird experiences amid 
tke host of wrecked ships, “the dross of wave and tempest, 
which through four centuries—from the time when sailors 
first pushed out upon the great western ocean—has been 
gathering slowly, and still more slowly wasting, in the 
central fastnesses of the Sargasso Sea.” It is impossible to 
give a better idea of the sinister gloom of the strange narra- 
tive than by quoting the sentence where the hero says: “I 
must have walked for a good mile, I suppose, over the dead 
bodies of these sea-killed ships,—and it was the most dismal 
walk that ever I had taken.” How Stetworth heard a cry in 
the night, how he met with a murdered man, solved a sea. 
mystery, and finally found a mass of ingots on board a 
Spanish galleon,—all these and other equally thrilling 
incidents are set down with a wealth of circumstantial detail 
and a most engaging simplicity of style in this curious and 
enthralling recital. The discovery of the cat, and the mutual 
delight of the two fellow-prisoners, is quiteirresistible. Readers 
in search of a new sensation may be confidently recommended 
So make trial of this highly original romance of the sea. 


It may be very wrong, but we confess that books dedicated 
to George Meredith, and with mottoes from his works, inspire 








| us with grave misgivings. These misgivings have not been alto- 


gether allayed by a perusal of Mr. Sharp’s Wives in Exile, which 
belongs to that class of novel recently described by the author 
of a notorious example as an “absurdity.” Two beautifal 
young married ladies, resenting the inattention of their 
husbands, charter a yacht on their own account and put to sea 
without leaving any word as to their destination. But the 
clou of the situation, as dramatic critics would put it, is that 
the crew are entirely composed of women. Now this sort of 
thing lends itself admirably to the topsy-turvy methods of 
Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert. Many of our readers, we hope, are 
acquainted with the delightfal ballad of “good Lieutenant 
Belaye,” who commanded the ‘Hot Cross Bun,’ the crew of 
which war-vessel all turned out to be fair maidens, 
all enamoured of the Commander. But to write a whole 
book round such an extravagant theme is a dangerons task. 
Perhaps Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the author of The Skipper's 
Wooing and Many Cargoes, might have succeeded, but Mr. 
Sharp has only contrived to be tediously facetious. He is 
evidently a person of much culture, but his efforts to repre- 
sent the Irish brogue are quite deplorable. His comic Irish- 
woman not only drops her “ h’s,” but uses such Cockneyisms 
as “widder” and “capting.” Forced fun, such as this 
volume abounds in, is really more depressing than the 
deliberate dreariness of the slum realists. 


The notion of a dual existence has always exerted a peculiar 
fascination on cultivators of the field of fantastic romance, and 
Miss Woods, the latest writer to exploit this well-worn theme, 
has contrived in An Elusive Lover to invest it with a certain 
amount offreshness. Her hero, who, in his normal condition, 
is a rich young Californian of fashion, enters from time to 
time on an alternate existence as a German painter who wins 
the heart of the heroine. The result of this life in water-tight 
compartments, so to speak, is decidedly embarrassing for the 
heroine, since Gottfried Yiger is constantly disappearing, 
and unable, on his return to his studio, to give any explana- 
tion for his conduct. Finally, a crisis is precipitated by the 
disappearance of the Californian under suspicious circum- 
stances, and the arrest of the German artist on the charge of 
having made away with him. Matters are likely to go hard 
with him when he “ comes to,” as it were, in the dock, where 
his resemblance to his supposed victim has already caused 
considerable sensation, and is promptly released. We are 
given to understand that his German personality is the 
artificial result of his literary enthusiasm for Heine, but it 
rather impairs the romance of the story to learn that the 
transference invariably takes place after intoxication. 
Eventually the Californian is wholly merged in the German, 
and in this way a reunion with the heroine is effected. The 
story is prettily told, but the mechanism is rather clumsy. 


King Louis of Messina, whose bogus expedition to recover his 
throne forms the mainspring of Mr. Davis’s spirited romance, 
The King’s Jackal, belongs to the ignoble type of Rois en exil 
depicted in Daudet’s famous novel. Having run somewhat short 
of supplies, the King conceives the plan, worthy of the modern 
company promoter, of simultaneously extracting subsidies 
from his loyal supporters and allowing himself to be bought 
off by the President of the Republic of Messina. Amongst 
his dupes are the brilliant but unstable Prince Kalonay and 
a charming American heiress, while the rdle of good genius is 
reserved for a preternaturally astute American journalist, 
who ultimately unmasks the King and his traitorous advisers, 
but lends his support to the bond-fide expedition to restore 
King Louis’s four-year-old son. The picture of the child- 
Prince and of Kalonay’s devotion is drawn with charm and 
tenderness, and the story need not fear the ordeal of comparison 
with Mr. Anthony Hope’s efforts on somewhat similar lines. 
It is rather hard, however, on his British admirers that the only 
English character among Mr. Davis’s dramatis persone should 
be an adventuress and the tool of the disreputable King. 


In The Thought-Rope Miss Christabel Coleridge gives us the 
love story of a hereditary clairvoyante. The homely style of 
the narrative is hardly in keeping with its subject ; otherwise, 
the story is told with Miss Christabel Coleridge’s usual 
placid charm. “ John Strange Winter’s ” new book, The Price 
of a Wife, deals with a secret marriage and a missing will, and 
makes up, to a certain extent, in vivacity of treatment for the 
familiarity of its material and the lack of distinction in its 
portraiture. Miss Ada Cambridge’s Materfamilias is the 
confidential autobiography of a middle-aged matron from 
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girlhood till she reaches the honourable estate of a grand- 
mother, and gives an excellent picture of an impressionable, 
indiscreet, jealous, but affectionate mother and wife. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century has no very striking article, but 
“Endymion,” the poem by Mr. Phillips with which the 
number opens, is one of which, in its sad melodiousness, Keats 
would not have been ashamed. It is useless to make extracts, 
for they in no wise convey the total effect of bright-thoughted 
melancholy which pervades the poem, and gives it, to us at 
least, a magic charm, but it is only to true poets that fancies 
occtr like this. Selene is speaking :— 
“* At times indeed it seems to me that I 

Was later born than ever the sun or stars, 

And that, perchance, so many faces raised, 

So many ballads lone, and secret strings, 

So many far, far thoughts, and spoken names 

Slowly created in the heaven this are, 

And made the sadness that my being is.” 
—Mr. W. Sharp’s account of “The Art Treasures of 
America” is as yet rather too much of a catalogue to be 
highly interesting, but there is a conclusion to come, in which, 
perhaps, he will tell us what, in his judgment, is the direction 
of the dawning American love for art, and in what it is 
differentiated fromthe English. That the Union will acquire 
vast galleries of pictures is certain, for not only the taste of 
the wealthy, but the fashion which reigns among them, 
inclines that way, their means are limitless, and the pur- 
chases they make will all in the end go to enrich public 
collections ; but we should like to know if there is any general 
bias beyond the desire to have value for the money expended. 
We have a fancy, which may be merely a result of ignorance, 
that a rich American left to his own judgment always prefers 
a picture of some historic incident, that, in fact, his instinct 
is to supplement literature by art rather than to enjoy art for 
its own sake. The study of Froude, the historian, by Mr. 
F. Harrison, is a brilliant piece of writing, and we sympathise 
with its general judgment, which is that Froude’s narratives 
were as inaccurate and as powerfal as if he had been an epic 
poet; but we are not sure that Mr. Harrison does not a little 
underrate, in his indignation at Froude’s blunderings or mis- 
representations, the accuracy of the broad effects which Le 
produces. We would, however, forgive him a worse difference 
of opinion than this for the sake of the following paragraph : 

“There is more to be said for literary form in historical com- 

position than the present generation is wont to allow. Abstracts 
of complicated documents with abundant archeological setting 
do not need any literary form, nor can they endure such setting 
any more than grammars, dictionaries, or catalogues of microscopic 
entozoa. But all compilations of original research not fused into 
the form of art, remain merely the text-books of the special 
student, and are closed to the general public. They have a 
purely esoteric value for the few, however profound be their 
learning, however brilliant the discoveries they set forth. 
Perhaps no historian in this century has exercised a more creative 
force over modern research than Savigny, but his great historical 
work is a closed book to the general public as much as is his 
purely legal work. Now, it is the public which history must 
reach, modify, and instruct, if it is to rise to the level of humane 
science and be more than pedantic antiquarianism. And nothing 
can reach the public as history, unless it be organic and propor- 
tioned in structure, impressive by its epical form, and instinct 
with the magic of life.” 
The historian, in brief, should be a sculptor, not an anatomist. 
We hardly see the utility of once more depicting the 
horrors of the prisons of Paris under the Terror, but Mr. H. 
Schiitz-Wilson has described them with a terse realism which 
interests even unwilling readers. We had hardly recognised 
before the exceptionally horrid fate of the ladies imprisoned, 
or how completely autocratic the gaolers in these prisons 
were. We are not greatly interested in Mr. Oswald 
Simon’s protest against the idea that it is the duty or 
the destiny of the Jews to become a nation in the modern 
sense, their duty and destiny being to diffuse a religious 
idea; and even less in Father Clarke’s furious attack on 
“Helbeck of Baunisdale” as a monstrous caricature of 
Catholicism; but there is an amusing history of “un- 
parliamentary expressions,” and the scenes they have 
occasionally produced, by Mr. Michael MacDonagh; and 
those who are interested in the Catholic controversy will 
find the Catholic view of “Primitive Christianity” ably 
stated by Mr. Lilly. Needless to add that he thinks the 
“ruling” influence in that Christianity was the apostle 
























Peter, who “reconciled” the views of St. Paul with those 
insisted on by St. James. 


The first and most important paper in the Contemporary 
Review is an extraordinarily well written, though ferocious, 
attack by Mr. E. J. Dillon on the “Constitutional ” Govern. 
ment of Spain. He describes this, in brief, as a Government 
of thieves intent only on plunder, and declares that all classes 
in Spain are eager to sweep it away, as they well may be if 
there is any truth—and there is much—in this description of 
it by a Carlist leader :— 


“A band of unscrupulous stump orators whose opinions are 
influenced by their stomachs; who for a quarter of a century 
mercilessly fleeced the patient people now perishing of hunger; 
who sent ravenous beasts of prey to the colonies, which were 
despoiled as if by armed and triumphant enemies; who 
squandered all the money thus collected in demoralising others 
and pampering themselves; who kept the army and navy 
without artillery, rifles, ammunition, ¢cuisers, coal, or even pay ; 
who left Sp2in’s last and most prec‘ous colonies utterly without 
defence ; who recalled the one general who was on the point of 
restoring order in Cuba, and stigmatised his patriotism as 
cruelty in order that their own treasonable neglect should be 
termed diplomatic prudence; who cheerfully humiliated their 
country and insulted its defenders in order to maintain peace, 
and yet allowed the country to drift helplessly into war; who, 
when our colonies might have yet been defended by the timely 
dispatch of reinforcements, merely massed troops at home to fight 
against Spaniards for the perpetuation of their own misrule; 
who systematically paralysed the heroic efforts of defence made 
by the neglected army and navy, and then with nameless 
baseness shifted the blame for failure on to our gallant defenders, 
whom they hold up to obloquy; who, when Cavite fell and the 
flower of Spain’s sons was being mourned for, went off to indulge 
in the coarse pleasures of the bull-fight; who, when Cervera’s 
squadron was destroyed, uttered pointless public jests, and when 
Santiago fell perpetrated scandalous practical jokes upon the 
Press and the nation; who extinguished liberty while pretending 
to further its cause; who demoralised the people while hypocriti- 
cally claiming to raise the moral standard of the masses; whe 
raised lying to the level of a fine art, rendered justice a myth, 
made elementary education a department of mendicity supporfed 
by mendacity, and established roguery, embezzlement, and every 
species of dishonesty and corruption as current conditions of the 
Civil Service; and who have now wound up their activity by 
leaving Spain without colonies, without a fleet, without funds, 
withous industry, without commerce, almost without agriculture, 
with an enormous financial deficit, a depreciated currency, and 4 
famine to come—baukrupt in money aud in honour—such a band 
of men will surely vanish like the forces of Sennacherib 
when we unfurl our banner, were it only from abject fear of 
being visited at last by physical punishment, the only species of 
suffering to which they are sensible.” 





The priests are decidedly Carlist, as is a large section of the 
population, and the only doubt is as to the action of the 
Army, which the Government has made great efforts to con- 
ciliate, but which may be shaken when the embittered 
colonial regiments return home. Mr. Dillon thinks no rival 
Government except that of Don Carlos is possible, and 
believes that the ‘“ Legitimate King” would concede 
“regional” administration,—that is, redivide Spain into its 
old provinces. We doubt it, and think if the people are 
really seeking “Home-rule,” as is quite possible, they will 
seek it through a Federal Republic. Observe, however, that 
the people as such have not moved, that General Weyler 
has not chosen his side, and that the “famine,” of 
which Mr. Dillon makes much, usually disinclines 
populations to insurrection. They are too dispirited. 
Every one, however, who cares about the destiny of 
Spain should read Mr. Dillon’s incisive paper. Mr. 
Little sends a valuable sketch of the valley of the Yangtse, a 
river nearly as great as the Amazon. Rising in the table- 
land of Thibet, it pursues to Shanghai a course of three 
thousand miles, of which two thousand are navigable, through 
one of the richest and most populous regions in the world. 
One of its families, the Li family, of which Li Hung Chang 
is the head, is the richest in China, perhaps in the world, 
owning hundreds of square miles of most fertile ricefields. 
The total area of the Yangtse basin is six hundred thousand 
square miles—three times the area of France—with @ 
population of one hundred and eighty million souls. Mr. 
Little thinks that we should insist upon this basin as our 
“sphere of influence,” and would even annex it to the 
Queen’s dominion, blaming Lord Rosebery for not assenting 
to such a partition of China when it was proposed to him. 
But where are we to get the means of governing directly 80 
huge aslice of the world? We have hardly left space to 
notice the remaining articles, but we have ourselves read with 
great interest Mr. A. Goodrich-Freer’s account of the 
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«Christian Legends of the Hebrides,” most of which teach 
liberality in almsgiving, and have noted with a smile the plea | 


for the introduction of representative government into the 


Galvation Army, and for more regular payment of its officers. 
That is the regular course of change as enthusiasm dies out. 


By far the most valuable of the political articles in the 
Fortnightly is Mr. Theodore A. Cook’s paper on the original 
intention of the “Monroe Doctrine.” Mr. Cook fairly 
establishes his point that Monroe, with the concurrence of 
Madison and Jefferson, meant to lay down a combined policy 
which England and the United States were to follow on the 
continent of America as against all other Powers, ‘a policy 
which might just as well have been given out by England, 
but was announced from Washington to avoid any appear- 
ance of dictation by the Mother Country. If France and 
Russia did not at first recognise the hand of Canning behind 
the message of Monroe, they could not long have failed to 
realise the true meaning of his words, as his original intention 
was again clearly emphasised when next the Monroe doctrine 
came into the view of practical politicians. For the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, relating to affairs in Central America, 
definitely agrees that neither the United States nor Great 
Britain should have a preponderating control, and further 
stipulates that any canal cut from sea to sea should be 
preserved for the use of all the world, and its neutrality 
guaranteed by Great Britain and the United States; by these 
two, together, because it was recognised that each was an 

An interesting comment on the present 
ied by a letter from Jefferson to Monrce in 
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“T candid!y confess that I have ever look 
most interesting addition which could ever be made t 
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Yet, as Tam sensible that th never } 
her own consent, but by war; and as her inde} 
yur second interest, and especially her independ 
can be secured without it, I have no hesitation at abandonit 
first wish to future chances, and accepting its i 
peace and the friendship of England, rather 
it the expense of a war and her enmity.” 

—Mr. J. C. Bailey hails, in M. de Heredia, the Cuban poet 
elected to the French Academy on the strength of a single 
volume of sonnets, the lineal descendant of Pindar. In his 
ees life “ neither as a school of morals nor 
a hothouse of sentiment: what he sees in it is the 
splendid of pageants.” Mr. Bailey describes these sonnets 
as a series of historical cartoons, and his quotations certainly 
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go a long way to justify his eulogies. M. de Heredia 
represents the period of concentration and self-criticism 
in the romantic movement which began with Hugo, 
and it is s sant that he does not attempt to in- 
terpret the life of his own time, but fixes his vision | 





exclusively on ancient times and remote countries. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton indulges in a pardonable pian of 
triumph on “ Imperial Penny Postage at Lust.” Confessing 
that words fail him to render justice to the subject, he appeals 
to Mr. Rudyurd Kipling to immortalise in verse the effects of 
the decision announced at the late Conference. Mr. 
Paul Neumun finds the only true solution of the juvenile | 
offenders problem in the establishment of ideal boys’ clubs | 
modelled on the lines of the Elmira Reformatory in New 
York, and appeals to the munificence of private benefactors to 
remedy the apathy of the State. With many of Mr, Nenman’s 
riticisuss it is difficult to disagree. Constructively the article 
strikes us as humanitarianism run wild——Mr. Charles 
Bright pleads eloquently for the establishment of an All- 
British or Anglo-American Pacific cable. Amongst the chief 
reasons adduced in support of the scheme is the curious fact 
that at present “when the West wishes to communicate with | 
the East, or the East with the West, the message has to be 
sent backwards round two hemispheres.” The article on 
“The Carlist Policy in Spain” signed by the Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Cranston Metcalfe resolves itself into an appeal | 
to the Spanish Army to overthrow the present Monarchy and 
set up Don Carlos, concerning whom the writers boldly declare 
that “the devotion and enthusiasm which he has inspired 
among his followers is only equalled by the dignity with which 
he has supported himself under adversity.” Surely there is 
more devotion than discretion in this panegyric. The tone 
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and temper of Mr. Alexis Krausse’s indictment of our policy in 
China may best be gathered from his question, “Is Lord 
Salisbury too old to learn; or is he bent on pursuing his 
‘gou, gou’ attitude, and continuing his aspect of smug in- 
difference to the bitter end ?” Of the two papers on Prince 
Bismarck that of Mr. W. H. Dawson contains a good account 
of his peculiar qualities as a public speaker. Bismarck, it 
seems, “never made his appearance [in the Reichstag] before 
he was ready to speak.” 





Recent sensational developments of the Dreyfus case lend 
a poignant interest to the “ Letters of an Innocent ” pub- 
lished in the National Revi: are translations of the 
letters written by Dreyfus his wife from December 5th, 
18)4, the date at which the military Vehmgericht first allowed 
him to communicate to her after his arrest, up to January 5th, 
1895, the day of his public degradation. The tone of these 
letters is certainly diffienlt to reconcile with 
Dreyfus’s guilt. It is worthy of note that “ Huguenot,” who 
translates the letters and provides an introduction, declares 
that “all Alsatians regard Dreyfus as a martyr and think 
that France i mad.” The enterprise and_per- 
sistence displayed by Mr. Maxse in this campaign on 
behalf of justice and truth deserve the hi 


highest praise.—— 
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Mr, Walter B. Harris gives reasons for his conviction 
that Spain, under the military dictatorship that he 
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established, blow at 
Morocco, and appeals to the European Cabinets to watch her 
action with the utmost vigilance, holding that “there is no 
rashness to which Spaniards will not proceed in order to save 
themselves from revolution and to gain popularity at home. 
Mr. A. Maurice Low in his admirably written article 
“The Month 4 hasises, amongst other 


believes will be shortly will strike a 





on in merica,’ emp 
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lessons of the war, the value of the regulars as compared 
with the volanteers. He also gives figures proving the 
past twelvemonth to have been the most successful year 
of commerce the States have ever known. Professor 


Oliver Lodge contributes an enthusiastic “ appreciation ” of 
the scientific work of Lord Rayleigh, and the ‘‘ Episodes of 


| the Month ” show the writer’s usual vigour and vivacity. 


The 


DP) 


wl 


three topical articles in an excellent number of 

d—on “The Spaniard at Home,” by Miss Hannah 
Lynch; ¢ nmary of the recently published memoirs of the 
Marquis de Polavieja, Governor of Cuba in 1890-1892; and 
an anonymous paper on “The Company and the Individual”— 


ackwoo 


sul 


are all good reading. Miss Lynch brings out with an 
| abundance of apt illustration the democratic aspect of 
Spanish social life, and the absence of pose and snobbishness 








amongst the nobles. On the other hand, she admits 
that “a drearier, emptier, or less intelligent form of 
humanity does not exist on the face of the earth 
than the Spanish aristocracy.” Her verdict, in short, is 


summed up in the observation that the Spanish aristocrats 


have redeeming features, but “they are inadequate, just as 
are the virtues of the entire race.” It is interesting to learn 
that Spanish mothers rarely make favourites of their sons, 


and surprising to be informed tbat in every respect, save that 
of spitting, the middle class are cleaner than the Englisk or 
French.—-“ The Looker-on” traces the real motive of the 
Americans in making war to the spirit of Imperialism, and 


s 








in a damaging estimate of Bismarck, whom he considers 
infeliz opportunitate mortis, deals unsparingly with the alleged 


ion of the Chancellor and the Crown Prince 

—on the death of the old Emperor.-—— 
Fiction is brilliantly represented by “ Youth: a Narrative,” 
in which Mr. Jeseph Conrad brings home to us in a series of 
wonderful word-pictures the glamour and the treachery of the 
ancient sea, the mystery of the East “ perfumed like a flower, 
silent like death, dark like a grave,” and the triumphant 
self-confidence of youth. 
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Cosmopolis contains two articles upon Bismarck, one in 
English by Frederick Greenwood and one in German by 





Max Lenz. Miss Elizabeth Lee’s paper called “A 
German Novelist on German Women” deals with the 
novels of Gabriele Reuter. These are sad and very 


powerful pictures of the lives of unmarried women of the 
We are less inclined than Miss Lee to see 
either a purpose or a moral in these stories, so far as the 
present paper puts them before us. Reformers surely point 
a way out of a wrong situation, but Fiiulein Reuter seems to 
revel in her walled maze. Sudermann’s *‘ Magda” founda 
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way out, but that was by what we may call an “ emergency 
exit.” “She,” says Miss Lee, “is a woman of genius who 
justifies her action by her success ; it is the women of mediocre 
powers that must be helped.” We quite agree that these 
latter had better ignore Magda.——M. Rod sends 
another charming article on “Gens et Choses de Sicile.” 
This time it is a very sad account of the life among 
Sicilian miners. Two francs a day is good pay in prosperous 
times. A large part of the work in these hot and 
sulphurous mines is done by young boys. M. Rod gives an 
account of an incident which happened to himself in the 
* bottega,”—.e., the provision shop for the miners. A group 
of men are buying food :—“ Comme je les regarde, un d’entre 
eux sort de leur groupe et vient me mettre son pain noir sous le 
nez. Son geste, d’ailleurs élégant, a je ne sais quelle inquiétante 
ironie. Evidemment cet homme veut me dire, ‘ Voyez voila ce 
que je mange; vous n’y toucheriez pas.’” At fifty these men are 
worn out and good for nothing. They end their days as 
beggars, but in this province at least they do not revolt: 
—‘“‘Tls ne sont pas méchants, me dit Vingénieur.” 
—“Obéissance Passive” is a pretty little story of the 
triumph of virtue and the failure of vice. Somehow, when 
the little man who represents vice dies, the reader feels 
sorry. That is the French author’s little revenge upon a 
public who like a good end now and then: “ Et avec un bout 
de sourire ot. passait la conscience du pen de chose qu'il a 
é*é pbysiquement et moralement le sentiment de l’inutilité de 
sa vie d’écervelé et d’oisif: ‘Pepite Perte,’ murmura-t-il, et il 
expira.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ballads and Poems. By the Members of the Glasgow Ballad Club: 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—In 1876 a number of men 
in Glasgow, united by sympathy for poetry, and perhaps by un- 
conscious revolt against the prosaic surroundings of a great com- 
mercial city, formed themselves into a club “for the study of 
Ballads and Ballad Literature and the production and friendly 
criticism of original ballads,—the word ‘ ballad’ being interpreted 
in a sense sufliciently wide to include lyrical poems,’ This 
volume, which is the second that the club has produced, con- 
tains a most respectable body of eminently respectable verse, 
on subjects which are almost as numerous as the authors. <A 
considerable portion of the book is almost of necessity devoted to 
what is rather irreverently styled—in Scotland as well as outside 
of it—‘ Kailyardism,” or pictures of the simple loves and 
tragedies of Scotch life. We have hosts of “contented cottars,” 
“ ministers’ coos,’ “ drooket budies,’ and ‘“ wee cockielorums.” 
Children’s verses abound ; the leading practitioner in this line is 
Mr. Alexander Anderson, who, from his early training in railway 
work, frequently writes under the nom de guerre of “ Surface-man.” 
But by far the best verses in the volume—the most Scotch in 
their virility, “ dourness,” and sarcasm—are those of Mr. Hamish 
Hendry. In “ Burns from Heaven” Mr. Hendry endeavours very 
successfully to show what the poet would think of the Scotland 
of to-day. Even better and stronger is “The Beadle’s Lament.” 
It professes to give the views of an old-fashioned church-servant, 
whose chief duty it is to carry the Bible and Psalm-book used in 
public devotions from the vestry into the pulpit, upon the New 
Theology of New Scotland. Here is how he represents the Deity 
of the “modern herd ” :— 


** A God wha widna fricht the craws; 
A God wha never lifts the tawse; 
Wha never heard o’ Moses’ laws 
On stane or paper ; 

A kind o’ thowless Great First Cause, 
Skinklin’ thro’ vapour.” 


“A kind o’ thowless Great First Cause skinklin’ thro’ vapour,” 
if not quite up to Burns’s standard, is not unworthy of Stevenson, 
—the Stevenson who wrote “ A Lowden Sabbath Morn.” Alto- 
gether, this volume proves conclusively that the poetic faculty 
has not died altogether out of Scotland. 


A Flower-hunter in Queensland and New Zealand. By Mrs. 
Rowan. (John Murray. 14s.)—This volume consists of letters 
written from North Queensland during a winter spent in that 
splendid climate, and from New Zealand. The title is rather 
misleading, as there is not so much about flowers as one would 
expect; it is rather a journal of travels. Mrs. Rowan went to 
Queensland for her health, but she accomplished many perilous 
journeys and came successfully out of troubles and anxieties 
which would have taxed the patience of many a man. The 


climate of Queensland is tropical, its trees are magnificent—a 
‘Eucalyptus regnans near Cape Otway is nearly 500 ft. high, 





claims five hundred of the seven hundred species of birds in 
Australia. On the other hand, it has fifty species of snakes, many 
of which are venomous, its roads are often infamous, the one 
leading from Herberton to Muldiva having the reputation of being 
the worst in Australia, The author describes many places 
thoroughly well, but in speaking of the Chillagoe caves she jg 
unaware of the particular uses of the words stalagmite 
and stalactite. The extent of these caves is unknown, 
but about thirty miles have been explored. The Aus. 
tralian natives, we are told, are of an extremely bad type; 
they have an inordinate desire to kill somebody, so much go 
that the author’s father was asked by a servant of his not to walk 
alone in front of him, as the temptation to knock him on the head 
was too great. They have a curious custom of doubling a deag 
baby, provided they do not eat it, between two pieces of bark- 
they then carry it about, using it as a pillow. They can follow a 
trail at full gallop where an ordinary person would fail to per- 
ceive any mark of tracks. Among the stories told is one of g 
German missionary, who, not having mastered the language, for 
a year exhorted the natives to give up their “lovers” to God, 
The second part of the volume, consisting of letters written from 
New Zealand, contains many clever descriptions of interesting 
places and customs. Among the former we notice that of Rotoma, 
a sulphurous lake, and of the many mud and steam geysers near; 
among the latter we learn much about the Maoris, their folk-lore 
and the wars waged against them. The whole narrative affords 
pleasant reading, for the description of scenery is good, and 
Mrs. Rowan has keenly observed the inhabitants and their 
customs. The illustrations, mostly of scenery and a few of 
flowers, are well executed; there is also a map showing the route 
in North Queensland. 


The Story of Hawaii. By Jean A. Owen (Mrs. Visger). 
(Harper and Brothers.)—Mrs. Visger, who deserves well of the 
reading public for having introduced to it the writings of “A 
Son of the Marshes,” gives a summary of the history of Hawaii, 
together with her own impressions of the place and the people. 
Her book will be found interesting and valuable. One of its 
merits is that it does justice in various quarters where merit and 
demerit have not always received due recognition. It does not 
detract from the praise of Father Damien that others have shown 
not less devotion to the unhappy leper population of Molokai. 
The deserts of the various Kamehamehas are distinguished. The 
first of the name was a remarkably able man. So was the fourth 
(the husband of the well-known Queen Emma). He translated 
the Prayer-book into Hawaian. Unhappily he died at the early 
age of twenty-nine. His successor, Kamehameha V., was also an 
able man, but he died after a reign of nine years, and the dynasty 
came to an end with him. Of Queen Liliuokalani our author has 
but a mean cpinion. She attempted an absolutist coup d'état, 
failed, and was rightly dethroned. Mr. Sandford B. Dole was 
put at the head of the provisional Government, and Mrs. Visger 
gives a hearty approval to the choice. This may be all right, but 
a very different story has been told; but to be against Dole is to 
be in favour of lotteries and opium, says Mrs. Visger. 


Gloria Victis. By J. A. Mitchell. (D. Nutt.)—What is likely, it 
there be any truth in heredity, to happen to a child if both 
father and mother are absolutely destitute of all sense of 
morals? Curiously enough, Stephen Wordsworth is better than 
his father, whereas, according to all theories of heredity, he 
ought to have been worse. Still, he is sufficiently bad; then 
come the questions—Can he be rescued ? is there any way of 
working upon him? Dr. Thorne, who befriends him, uses a more 
than human patience. But that which changes such a being 
must be a miracle, and a miracle it is, for Dr. Thorne’s visitor 
was indeed something beyond thecommon. This is a bold stroke 
of Mr. Mitchell’s, but we cannot bring ourselves to blame it. 

Later Reliques of Old London. Lithographed by T. R. Way. 
Described by H. B. Wheatley. (G. Bell and Sons. 21s. net.)— 
This is a continuation of a good piece of work, Keliques of Qld 
London, which appeared in 1896. Mr. Way has somewhat 
enlarged his original idea, which was to give buildings that 
were earlier than the Fire. No one will complain. It would, 
indeed, have been a pity if the volume had not contained the 
fine Hall of the Bluecoat School. It is barely seventy years old, 
but then it is about to disappear. The Bluecoat School, West- 
minster, and the more famous Westminster School itself are 
included in the volume. Among the other drawings are Field 
Court, Gray’s Inn, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, and the Trinity 
Almshouses, in the Mile End Road, themselves not long since 
rescued from threatened destruction. 

Forbidden by Law. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Jarrold and 
Sons. )—This is a story, told by a competent narrator, of what we 
may call the “new smuggling.” It differs from what we have 
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Perhaps it is less picturesque, as swindling is less picturesque 
than highway robbery. Nevertheless, it can be used to good pur- 
pose, as any one who reads Forbidden by Law will readily acknow- 
ledge. Various strands of good and evil, love and crime, are 
cleverly woven together, and the result is effective. 

An Attic in Bohemia, By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Elkin 
Mathews.)—There are some clever and entertaining essays in 
this volume. Mr. Lacon Watson satirises in a good-humoured way 
various classes of more or less ridiculous people, dabblers in 
Jiterature, music, and others. Carrington Smith, who, among 
other plans, sets up & business to supply songs wholesale—“ it is 
impossible,” says our author, “accurately to parody a certain 
class of drawing-room songs ”*—Quinten Knox, a schoolmaster 
(we wonder how “ chance took ” the satirist into Quinten’s class- 
room, for classrooms are not commonly accessible), are among 
Mr. Lacon Watson’s characters, and seldom fail to amuse, 

New Epitions AND Reprints.—Things Japanese. Third 
Edition, revised by Basil Hall Chamberlain. (John Murray. 
7s. 6d.)—The fact that this interesting book has been re- 
vised, and a great deal of new matter added, calls for more 
notice than we can usually give to a third edition. In 
spite of the fact that it is in dictionary form, the book 
is eminently readable and entertaining. Where there are 
some thousand of curious facts recorded it is difficult to select 
one as most curious, but nothing has interested us more than what 
is recorded urder the head of “ Harakari,’—i.e., “the happy 
despatch.” When the Japanese Government yielded to the 
combined demand of Russia, France, and Germany, and gave up 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, “forty military men committed suicide 
in the ancient way,” as a protest against what they considered a 
national humiliation. What Mr. Chamberlain has to say about 
the Army is very interesting and very important. Altogether, 
the book is full of fascination for those who care for things 
Japanese. ——Lazy Lawrence, and other Stories. By Maria Edg- 
worth. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a pleasant reprint of 
an excellent book. The illustrations by Chris Hammond exactly 
suit the quaintness and grace combined of Mrs. Edgworth’s prose. 
—Pictures of War By Stephen Crane. (Heinemann.)—This 
volume, a reprint of Mr. Crane’s ‘Red Badge of Courage ” and 
other wonderful battle studies, will be very welcome to his 
admirers. It has an introductory appreciation by Mr. George 
Wyndham. Mr. Wyndham always writes like a scholar—in the 
Elizabethan sense. 
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Ballard (Miss), Fairy Tales from Far Japan, {to .......... sibniuseiieielens (R.T.S.) 26 
Barrows (S. J.), The Isles and Shrines of Greece, cr 8vo .... (8. Low) 8/6 
Bell (M.), Pictures of Travel, and other Poems, er 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 3,6 





Book of Bulls (The), edited by G. R, Neilson, er 8vo_ .............4. .(Simpkin) 3/6 
Burchard (H. H.), Text-Book cof Dental Pathology and Therapeutics, 
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Collingwood (H.), An Ocean Chase, er 8vo ... (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Dawe (C.), The Voyage of the ‘ Pulo Way,’ cr 8vo ....(Ward & Lock) 36 
De Coulevain (P.), American Nobility, cr Svo0..................008 Kdecatenerel (8. Low) 6/0 
Fowler (Dr.), Corpus Christi College (Oxford : College Histories) (Robinson) 5/0 
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Griffiths (A.), Wellington and Waterloo, 4to. «..(Newnes) 10/6 
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Hyndman (H. H. F.), Radiation, cr 8vo ...... ....(Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Lennox (D.) and Another, The Elements of Physi : tion (Blackweod) 4/0 
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LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE. 
AUTUMN SEASON. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETUONNES, | “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
Decorative, Quarnt, AND Vanrtep, | DAINTY Faprics1y Exciusive Desiays 
and Cvlours Harmonies 
ress tence TER ee i 2 AT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 
et PRINTED Bote SIDES ALIKE, | UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES. 
rices from 6'd. to 2s. Sd. per yd.| Prices from 4d. per ya. 


Over 200 Patterns, many 





-atterns bust-tree. Patterus Post-tree. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 CXFORD STREET, W 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1810. 
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Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever cffered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivenr. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 

ASST TIE: BICER cn es ss et «.. £52,000,000 

A a a ee ,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


NATIONAL | INVESTED FUNDS ... Exceed £5,000,000 

| PAID IN CLAIMS _... »» £10,000,000 
Ail the Protits are Divided awongst the Assured, 
T | Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro. 
| vision for old age. ‘The practical effect of these 
TIT TION policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
INS | the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 
| sgreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
FOR MUTUAL | of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | sid: rable sum in addition, representing a by no means 

| insignificant rate of interest on his pay ments, 
No. 48 Gracecnuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





‘MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
| TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
) 
| President of the British Optical Association, and 
| Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
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SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA. 


**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 


“THE QUEEN Las a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.5v a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘*Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Conrt, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkotl.”"—(TELEGkAM FROM 
Sv. PkiERSBURG). 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


/ BENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





TRADE-MARG. 





UND®RWEAR 


CELLULAR SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 

FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
TUustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F-.C., 
OLIVER BROB., 417 OXFORD STREET, -CNDON, W., 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, 9» 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. eae F : 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Laud-Ageuts, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 


PatTron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. : 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 





NPECIAL TUITION in LONDON for OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE EXAMS. 
Mr. E, L. HAWKINS (M.A. Oxon) has obtained upwards of 400 successes in 
various Oxford and Cambridge Exams., and is now RECEIVING daily PUPILS 
at 12 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


He also coaches by correspondence, Prospectus and terms on application. 





ARPENDEN, HERTS.—S. GEORGEH’S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
Axchool for 100 Boarders ; miles from London, Large buildings and 
grounds, private chapel, swimming, carpentering, &c. Fees moderate.—Apply 
to HEAD-MASTER, 


fa oY BSOARE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1432. 
\ FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 22 miles from London. 500 ft. 
above sea. Most healthy and beautiful surroundings. Rapidly increasing 
numbers. Staff all Graduates in Honours, Foreign Languages taught conver- 
sationally as well as grammatically. New Teclnical Buildings, Laboratory, 
&e. Games good.—Address, G. E. HESLOP, M.A, 




















eee ee SCHOOL of the highest class 
1 for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, First-rate education ; best London 
Masters. Special advar es for Languages, P Music. Fine premises on 
igh ground, close to sea and downs ’ games; cycling, riding, 
dent pupils only.—Address, “ WELFARE,” care of Messrs. Street and Co., 
20 Cornhill, E.C. 

















bg ny BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. Referenc k 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Mlles, HEISS. 












Kk INGS SCHOOL WORCHSTERB.— 

FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO HOUSE EXHI- 
BILLIONS, Exam. Nov. 15th, 16th, Valuable University Exhibitions, Healthy 
situation. Modern School-house. — Head - Master, Rev. W. HAIGH'TON 
CHAPPEL (formerly House-Master at Marlborough), 


geet (KENT).—Sir ROGER 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 15 











MANWOOD'S 
led 1563, Sound Classical and Commercial 
Edueation. Boarding Fec as per annum. Science a specialitv.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on cation to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


w(ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 


kL for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistres » Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb, Hizhest references. 




















core eee SCHOOL BOARD. 


The FARNHAM SCHOOL BOARD DESIRE to APPOINT a FEMALE 
INSTRUCTOR for their Central Pupil Teachers’ Class, The salary will be 
£130 per annum. 

Applications must be delivered not later than midday on SEPTEMBER 122th. 
Forms of application can he obtained from the undersigned, who will be pleased 
to give particulars of the duties, EDGAR KEMPSON 
121 West Street, Farnham, Surrey, Clerk to the Board, 


{per QUADRANT SCHOOL, COVENTRY, for GIRLS. 
_ Successful preparation for all Exams. Puy f 1 on to College; 
Kindergarten Training School. La itati 
cricket, hockey; § lish Drill by 


ing College. ‘lerms 1 


















s sanitation, Tennis, 
rom Hampstead Physical Train- 
t references. TERM BEGINS 
ESS. 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
RESDEN HOUSE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 


DAUGHTERS, hitherto in Avenue Road, South Hampstead, will reopen 
tor the eighteenth year of its course at 
DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
Resident Pupils on!y received. For prospectus, course of studies, &e., apply to 
Principals Miss POHLER and Miss GODKILN (old address until Septemb: r 15th). 





T ARPENDEN, HERTS.—TWO LADIES (formerly at 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College and Bedford High Schoo!) WISH to MEET 
with two GIRLS to BOARD and EDUCATE with those already attending their 
Classes. Bracing climate; country life. Home care. References exchanged. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st.—“ B.,” St. Hilda’s, Harpenden. 








AUSANNE.— MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, Miss Wills may be seen by appointment at 17 Streatham Place, 8.W. 
until September J4th, when she returns to Lausanne with the pupils, - 


N EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY presents itself 

for a YOUNG GENTLEMAN who has means and is DESIROUS of going 

to BRITISH COLONIES, PARTNERSHIP on favourable terms in a large and 

pase aig agree aged oe eee — and investigation invited.— 
pply, in confidence, to ** O N ” Haddon’s Advertising Offices, Salisb 

Square, London, EC. : ws emebtiaes 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.—Charming winter 
/ and summer resort. Miss LAWRENCE TAYLOR, formerly High School 
Mistress, RECEIVES YOUNG LADIES,—Address, Chalet Bach, 











COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


: 


Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the teehnicaf 
education and introduction to their future carcer of young Public Schoolmen 
and others, 


STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognised the value 
of the work which has since been done. 

MANY OLD STUDENTS are prosperously settled in all parts of the world, 

By authority of the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, certain 
nominations to the British South Africa Police are entrusted to the College, 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the College 
in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of physical develop. 
ment combined with mental and manual training are probably unique, 7 

FULL INFORMATION from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from the 
LONDON SECRETARY, at 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 

The College, with its farms, dairy, laboratory, workshops, gardens, &c,, mav 
be VISITED by anpointment during VACATION.—Stations, WOODBRIDGE, 
MELTON, or FELIXSTOWE, 


UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations o° 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Ho.’ 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
and alarge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours), 








Hy DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
TCNG-PRUE ORE cic oss) ces, ope. sen nes sug: UU Oe ey See 

The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natvra? 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4to6 guineasa term. Prospectuses, &c., ein | 
obtained from the Secretary, NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2vth, 1898. Privat. 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, A Bvuarding-House (Thorn 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 
1S Newhall Street, Birmingham, T, H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 











TINUDOR HALL SCHOOL For Grrts, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; Garcia, RA : 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-es-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gyn. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Mi:s Welsu, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


















MNHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, : 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Groat 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on app.icatic: 
to the SECRETARY. 


B OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
y CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playgr land field for gamc 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, £0, and 1U0 cuineas, 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 






OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM.—A LAD) 
REQUIRED by the Governors as SECRETARY and to keep 
accounts. Must be over 30 and live in the neighbor Salary, £250.— 
Applicitions and testimonials to be sent before Octobe to the ACils 
SECRETARY. 















FD ogee SCHOOL.—Numerous SCHOLARSHIPS ut 
the School and to the Universities. Modern side with Commercial cli-s. 
Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shops, Large Playing Fields. Terms modera 
NEXT TERM, owing to building, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 












ANGUAGES and SCIENCEH.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 

_4 assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOY-* 
prepare cng] i 

modern ¢ 

Switzerle 





Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrival i 
cientitic education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister i 
1.—Plattenhot, Ziirich. 








— EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
? FORD. Founded 1551,—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemic:l i Phy 1 Lat 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket i. FT 
have trebled under the present management. Fees mil-rate 
Accommodation for Natives of India, Very successful in London Mat 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Ma-t 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small cl 
3oys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Climat 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 























VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
} ieee YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
The 25th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and AKTS WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER llth, and the 68th SESSION of thc 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 3rd, 1898. ’ ; 
The Classes prepare for the following professions: — Chemistry, Civ:l, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile Industries, 
Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and 
Surgery. : : 
University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine, and Surgery. 
Lyddon Hail has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 












GENTLEMAN holding South Kensington Art Master's 
Certificates and varions excellent Testimonialz, DESIRES APPOINT- 
MENT (preferably) in a high-class LADIES’ SCHOOL or PRIVATE F AMILY.— 





Subjects: Drawing, Painting, and Clay Modelling.—Address, ‘'G,” 3 Rudolph 
Road, Bushey, Herts. 
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ORD COLLEGE, LONDON {FOR Women) 


_ 3, 1898. ] 
| eee PLACE, BAKER STRERT, 
Principa Miss ETHEL HURLB ATT. 
The SESSION for 1808. 9 ‘BEGINS on THURSDAY, October 6th. 

Students are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday, October 5th. ‘i 
The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered at 4.30 p.m. on Thursday, October 6th 

Rtas information on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

f Residence for Women Students will be OPENED in OCTOBER. 

from £40 to £55 per annum. College Tuition fees, £20 to £25 
all particulars apply to The WARDEN, 1v3 Edge Lane, 





A Hall o} 
Fees for Residence 
ver annuw.—For 








Li iverpool. 
ON NMOU TH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
M Head-Master_.. E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A. 
INEXPENSIVE PUBLIC Si HOOL. 
P] 000 A YEAR IN SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. 
Gul, Many Recent Successes. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I7th, 1898. 
Next Examination for Foundation Scholarships in December. 


TINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DEC EMBER 7th. Open to 
®ve joining NEXT TERM, SEPT EMBER 16th. Valuat Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Se ips, &e., at the 
Universities since November. Excellent health record, istoric surround- 
ings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly comple ete, — Head-Master, Rev. 
i mn PIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


U NDLE SCHOOL. —Classical, Modern Science, and 
ineering Sides. SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
» the Senior Mathematical Scholsrship at Christ College, 
sic al Schols arship and a Science Exhib tion, three Woolwich 
roe ,: ae ince two Preliminary Scientitic Passes 

sses in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 





















wa% 
1 





(L ‘ondon Uni vi 


#70 a year.—App! 3 es the HEAD-MASTER. 





-EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 
L N.W PR EP AR ATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
Suilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents Bovs passed into Publie Schools, 
Jeading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. PRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A, Oxon. 


)RYNTIRION, SHREWSBURY.—THOROUGH EDU- 
iG ATION OFFERED to the DAUGHTERS of GE oh gona under 
i and Visiting Masters. Healthy det I 
Pupils } prepared for Public J I Se Hos — 
lin Mns sic, Science, & Lang acti. 
are cau be seen on ayetie ation to THE PRING PAL 


















mK nials as to indivi ‘ 


TNIVERSITY OF DURH AM. —SCHOL ARSHIPS for 

} WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898,—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £79 and 

an EXHIB ITION of £30, ‘each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 

OMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 

MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
iLL EEaEA, Hattield Hall, Durham. 


\ ELLINGBOROU GH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 

last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 

Senior and Jun ior Local Examinations—an uneq: lied performaince— 

gland for eight years in the nu rof Mathematics 

> First place at Cooper wd at Woolwict 

Ss rships gained direct from th a ol, vite 

Ps, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. ra » modern build- 

i lds. Detached Sanatorium, Chenier ul Laboratory, 

ng Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition Fee, 
er annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master 

















ridge 
and has stood | 
Distinctions. 
i4 Open Unive 
Entrance Schol 
ingsand unri 
























50 giv en annually 
€9 15s, ; Board, 33 gui 


rf EV VERSH AM SCHOOL, hago AND.—FIRST 


i GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, with m tached. Good buildings 

















juirements ; perfect ve Lite tion. er cn e a 

* exceptionaily pte, Near sea and mountains and 

a nd L. and N . lines. Preparation for all “Publ ie 
taff. Univer: ity Exhibitions in connection with the 





nen s per annum. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 15th. 


—Kev. “n PRIC E, “M. fa Head- Master, 





mors’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—House situated 
LD on sandy soil, 400 ft. above sea level. Preparation for Entrance and 
Jarship Examinations at the Publie Schools, and for the Royal Navy. 


MICHAE LMAS TERM will BEGIN on SEP ‘TEMBER 20th. Prospectus 
application.—G. EK, OLIVIER, M.A., TOWER Bouse, DORKING. 















OU NT "VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.— HOME 
i “0 HO. yh. The NEXT TERM will BE GIN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
r2 fe ndly allowed to Mrs, Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, 
or liss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus, 


3. BAYNES. 


YL bE 2. N HIGH 3s ¢ HCG: OL. 
© Hrap-MIstrFss—Miss BURNS, 
BOAKDING- lh Seah 
Under the Control of the Council, 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRI STOLL. 
Boarding Fe e, payable in advance, £21 1 13s, 4d. » ber form, 








TONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
ih modern hoarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
itiful, and hea!t situation. Illustrated prosp = ha hol»: 
Loarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mis i U 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARS SHIP (2 0 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 
















te, 17. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
, SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RE SIDENCE.— —Newly furnished; sea 
vinw. Excellent. cuisine : ; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
NEY P. POTTER. 








N ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her HOME 
and other CLASSES, LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in 
a ewe = LITERATURE, and receive new Members for the 
urth Session of the Home Students’ Literary Reading Scciety, early in 
OCTOBER,.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. Si 








ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY. 
(Station—Coulsdon, S.E.R.). 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
(OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY. 


PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE AND PROMOTION. 
Major Neary has had 10 years’ experience in coaching, having only had one 
failure in the last four years. 


CIVIL DEPARTMENT. 
A Ge J. TINNISWOOD AND MR. J. E. MALON. 


PREPARATION IS UNDERTAKEN FOR 
MILITIA LITERARY, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
UNIVERSITIES, &e. 

Mr. Tinniswood and Mr. Malon have had seven years’ successful experience of 
Army Examinations, and Mr, Tinniswood has had throngh his hands and been 
largely responeible tor the work of more than 50 successful candidates in the 
last three years. 











Hooley House is situated five miles from East Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, allowing of cricket and tennis, and 
adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There is ample stabling. 


WORK NOW GOING ON. 


SS ae Ss ¢C H © @ &k: 


The GOVERNORS of Harrow School early in November next will PROCEED 
to an ELECTION to FILL up the vacancy in the HEAD-MASTEXSHIP 
caused by the retirement, after Le > close of the ensuing Term, of the Rev. J. E. CO. 
Welldon. By the School Statutes ‘any Gra vdus ate ot an University within her 
Maje-ty’s Dominions shall be ible for the Office. 

Applications. together with not more than four testimonials, should be sent in, 
not later than October Ist, to Messrs. YOUNG, JACKSON, BEARD and KING, 
12 Essex Street, Strand, W.C., to whom any inquiries should be addressed. 

Each application should be poe anied by a letter from the Candidate him- 

elf, stating age, University distinctions, present occupation, and whether he is 
a Layman or in Orders; also giving the names and addresses of persons to whom 
reference may be made. 

Eleven joapian of the Applicati tty &e., will so required. 


MNNHE LE y¥ SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
cinta AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIO SOHOOL. 
‘AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 


He EREFORD - SCHOOL. —A Public School with Classical 
_ and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
- der 12 will be opened in September. Ter £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School fen Cathedral Close, Hereford. 































Duc: ATION IN FRANC EK. we ENGLISH LADY 

‘4 RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








(JRONP ALL, FARNHAM, SURREY. —FIRST-CLASS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Invigorating and delightful country life for 
Seautiful situation; wonderfully healthy district 
ps Registrar’s Report). Everything conducted on the most liberal principles. 
pate ubjects taught by specialist instructors. Crondall pupils eminently success- 
al at P ublie School Scholarships and Entrance Examinations ; thorough pre- 
sto for Naval Cadetships. All appointments of the highest order. 
Splendid dormitories, class-rooms, dining hall, gymnasium, fives courts, and 
riding manege. Riding horses and ponies ‘ riding under milit wy 
instructor. First-c coach for cricke pupil ccessful in every school 
match this season,x—HE AD- MASTER, CO! a Hill, Crond all 


| IGH CROFT (between Haslemere and Godalming).— 

T. ADDISON CHATER, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for Public 
schools or Royal Navy. References to Many Head-Masters, Parents, and Old 
hn Is. Head | Rugby santana Mp wes in June, 1898.—Address, Milford, Go odalming. 





BOYS first leaving home. 








—A PREPA AR :ATORY CLASS for 

ill be OPENED in OCTOBER next by Miss 
JOCELYN SMITH (for five year A istant-Mistress in the Sydenham High 
School for Girls = late He < Mistress of the West Hi ll Preparatory School 
for Boys, Sydenham). The pupils will be thoroughly and ¢ arefully grounded in 
prepari ation for the Public Se nels, 


QT. JEAN DE LUZ. 
SMALL BOYS and GIRLS 












P- ARIS. —The Comforts of an - English and American 
Home, combined with th« vantage of stndying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few vOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the city 
(near l’Are de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors inged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 









| Saag pes ole SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
_ ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A, Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, re ae equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 

's, Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parenta of past and present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawre mee, Isle of Wight. 











OLM HOUSE, LOWESTOFT.—L. FARAKER, Esq,, 
M.A. (Camb.), RE CEIVES ge DERS for NAVY (1893, admission), 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS (1895, Scholarship, Pocklington; 1898, Entr ance, Hailey 
bury; previously, Felstead, Wellingto ah &e. Bracing situation on cliff ; -. 
dividual attention to health and work, needed by young boys. Fees moderate. 
Return September 15th. 


ONDON.—ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 122 and 124 ST. 
JAMES’ TERRACE, MAIDA HILL, W. Under direction of Wantage 
Sisters. Warden—The Lord Bishop of Reading. Boarders and Day Scholars. 
Training Department. Also Kindergarten. University and BR.A.M, Examina- 
tions,—Applications received by the SISTER-IN-OHARGE, 
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UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 sre awarded 
annually, and numerous prizes and medals are open for competition by students 
of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year ex-eeded 6,000. 

All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of 
the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 resident apnoint- 
ments open to students of the hospital annually without payment of additional 
fees, and numerous non-resident appointments in the general and special 
departments. The Queen Victoria Ward, recently opened, will provide 
additional accommodation for gynecological and maternity cases. 

The College accommodates 60 students, under the supervision of a Resident 


Warden. 
. a 7a School provides the full curr’culum required for the L.D.S., 

ngland, 

The Clubs’ Union athletic ground is easily accessib'e. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the school, containing full particulars as to fees, coursa 
of study advised, regulations of the College, &., apply personally or by letter, 
to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospita', London Bridge, S. E. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT. LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1598-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for First \ear’s Students; One of £50 in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year's Students from the Universities, 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students withont charge. 

Club-Rooms pp Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
MEDIOAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Prac- 
titioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Olergymen, and others who receive 
Etudents into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 








—— 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it bas not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY OQRGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by OC. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


17,691.—A Southern Committee ask for £3 19s. 6d. to complete a pension of 
7s. od. tor an old lady, aged 79, Her husband was formerly io the Fusiliers and 
had two go:d conduct badges when he left the Army in 1852. After that he 
worked in warehouses for forty years. For some time he and his wife lived on 
savings of over £70, and when they came to an end, received an allowance. paid 
partly by clergy and private people. The husband died eighteen months ago and 
the pension is cont .nued for the wife. : 








17,174.—£4 lls, is asked for to complete the weekly payment of 10s. (in the 
Howe for Infirm Pensioners) for a respectable woman, aged 56, who for years has 
b-en crippled by rheumatic gout. She is not now in a conaition to live alone 
ne private donors complete the payment. She has no relations in a position to 
elp. 





19,139.—£4 17s. 6d. is required to continue a pension to a most respectable o'@ 
coupie, aged 79 and 71, who were for 41 years householders at the present 
address, but have vow, owing to infirmity, moved into a single room. The 
income, formerly derived from lodgers, has to be made good. ‘I'wo brothers of 
the wife, a friend, the church, and private donors contribute the balance. It is 
hoped in time to secure a local pension for them, 





18,545.—An East-Hnod Committee ask for £4 19s, 8d., to complete an allowance 
to a w.dow of respectable character, azed 71, whose earnings from wasing and 
charivg do not exceed 2s,a week. She has help from a poor congrezation to 
which she belongs. Her husband was a cabman, and suffered from rheumatic 
gout for the greater part of his life. He wasa provident man, and for forty- 
five years belonged toasick club, They also saved alittle mouey, but that is 

gone, 





19,433.—£5 4s. is wanted to complete an allowance to an old couple, aged 78 
and 79. Theold man, a carpenter, worked up to recent years; they then lived 
on their savings, which are now exhausted, The old man was a mewber of his 
club for forty-three years. 
19,075. —An Eastern Committee ask for the sum of £4 1ls., to complete a 
pension for a single woman of 67. She is partially crippled with chronie 
sciatica. For about forty years she supported herself and helped her mother 
and brother. Friez:!s do all they can for her. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


he SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory Lecture at + p.m. by Mr. SipNEY SPOKEs, 
Dental Surgeon to the Hospital. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Exhibitions will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER 26th. 

nn Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. 

Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident (as House Surgeon, Honse 
Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &.), are filled up by competition during the year, 
and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, are open to Students of 
the Hospital without extra fee, Kesident Officers receive free board and lodging. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

R, J. GODLER, M.S, B.A., F.R.C.8., Dean, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 











ao ee ee OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPFCIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B, (London) 
EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd, 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A.Oxon., F.Z.S. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSIC8. By Hugh Candy, B.A., B.sc.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course—10 guineas, 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and Primary 
F.4.C.8., and other Examinations, 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
3 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Lid.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Triform, 


London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 

| OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 
Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

tne world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 

charge if not in stock, ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 

HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 














MR. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 


HE GOD HORUS. The most powerful and terrible 

tale of the century. “An Egyptian Queen, supposed to be dead, falls into 

the power of anemba!mer! Extraordinary developments! Romantic dénowiment ! 

Unexampled originality. Absorbing interest.” By J. F. RowsoTuamM, Cloth, 6s. 
—A. Rorinson, 147 Walton Street, Oxford, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE ; 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOO SOCIETY dl N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
| 
| 








weekly exchange of books at the honses 2 & age. 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


per annum. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, §.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


TH E SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., & 25s., up to 18 guincas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a “* SWAN ”? will you realise its inestimable value. 
e most prolific writers of to-day prorouncs it as a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing, Of ail pers most famous. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting t» select a suitable pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
54 REGENT STREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcuanGe StREET, MANCHESTER. 








£10 1OS. BRITISH ISLES CRUISE 


(13 days). Newcastle, Tilbury (for London passengers), 

Portsmouth, Plymouth, Queenstown for Killarney, Kingstown for Dublin, Por- 

trush for Gant’s Causeway, along the Western Islands to Aberdeen, Leith for 

Edinburgh, Tilbury. September Sth to 15th or 20th. 

£9 9s, CRUISE (14 days). LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 

AJACCIO, MAKSKILLES. September 27to. 

£26 5s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and ATHENS CRUISE. 
including Constantinople, &.; also Nile Tour to Luxor. : 

On the S.Y. * ARGONAUT,” Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWN E. 

This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000, is fitted with 

all modern comforts, electric light, excellent cuisine. 

Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 








Extended Cruise’, 





Cerms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Namber post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmex, Lonpox. Code UNIcopE 





Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. eae. Quarterly. 
Pa MRIND MA cosscoc na iuscn iuysssuivabenstosanoceusessoo neue #1 8 6.....014 $.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
PRIN Scns cstaasssensndaisenetensexes eeehbeene paosevs! AOC: ccopns' AS) “Dicevsts 078 





‘140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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By H. FIELDING. 
In 1 vol. Demy 8vo, 14s, 


ATHEN £UM.—" This is in several ways a noteworthy book. It is all too un- 
evomon to find a Evropean official displaying appreciative, even admirable, sym- 
: pathy with the religious belief and life of an Oriental people whom he has had to 


govern.” 


MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE: 


An Account of the Life and Belief of the Burmese. 





MALLOW AND ASPHODEL. 


TrevELYAN. Super Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By R. C. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the 


By J. R. Inuinewortn, M.A., Author 


Spiritual Significance of Matter. 
of “ Personality, Human and Divine.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Altogether, we have rarely read a book of such philosophical 
earnestuess 1n construing the Christian view of existence in terms of the 
thought and knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the 


knowledge of a Saviour to the modern man.” 





NOW READY, INDIA PAPER EDITION. 
In limp leather binding, Pott 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 


ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D. 


and FxNTon JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. 








Popular Novels. 
Crown 8vo, Six Shillings each. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE FOREST LOVERS: 


Mavericks HEWLETT. 


A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. 


BERWICK, 


SELAH HARRISON. S. MacNavcnren. 
THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. Ecerton Castiz. 
Newurz K. 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. 


Bissett. 


a Romance. 


JOHN 





THE MOST RECENT ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6g. each. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


By AUTHOR of “PRISONERS & CAPTIVES,” &c. 


YOUNG MISTLEY, 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 
ACTE. 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 4d., 
ConTAINS: 


INCIDENTS OF THE CUBAN BLOCKADE. 


KUSSELL, Illustrated. 


aaa 


SPAIN AND HER AMERICAN COLONIES. By Tuezopore S. 


WOOLSEY, 


ALONE IN PORTO RICO. A War Correspondent’s Adventure. 


by KDWIN La ixson, junr, 
And numerous other Articles of General Interest, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


By WALTER 





ls, 644; Galton’s ‘Hereditary Genius,” 5s. 6d.; 


38s, All Quite New. 
GREAT buOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Green’s “Town Life,” fifteenth 
century, 2 vols, (32:.), 12s, 6d,; Norgate’s “ Angevin Kings,” 2 vols. (32s.), 

F: { “Naval and Military 
Ir, phies ” (£7 7s.), 38s.; Walton and Cotton’s “Angler,” Best Edition (£6 6:2.), 
WANTED, Moore’s “ Alps in 1864,” £3 offered,—BAKER’S 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


CATALOGUES cent on application. 





G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
nen SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PU BLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AME/RICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


. FOUNDED 


ry 


1848. 


3 INVESTED FUNDS .. ws 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


£30,000,000 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


The First Edition of 10,250 copies of 
EVELYN INNES, ‘1/7. GEORGE 
MOORE’S great Novel of Love, Music, 
and Roman Catholicism, being exhausted, 
the SECOND EDITION is now tn pre- 
paration. This contains extensive emenda- 
tzons by Mr. Moore. 
cloth, 6s. 


TALES OF THE HOME FOLE. 


JOEL CHANDLER Harris, Author of “ Uncle Remus.” 
by E. Boyd Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Crown 8vo, green 


By 
With 4 Illustrations 


IN A “CENTRE” FOR GIRLS. 


EXPERIENCES OF A LOCAL SEC- 


RETARY. Py Joun Connotty. Paper, 1s, 6d. 

“*A short story told with considerable humour...... The lady who acts as local 
secretary enlists the services of the cavalry regiment which is stationed there, 
and the examination is urost brilliantly carried through, though hardly in a 
manner that would commend itself to the central authorities.” —Scotsman, 


LIVING THOUGH HANGED.—A new and 
thrilling Story by ELSA D’ESTERRE 
KEELING is built on this incident. 
The Story is entitled THE QUEEN’S 
SERF. 


By ELSA D'ESTERRE KEELING, Anthor of “In Thonghtland and in 
Dreamland,” *‘ Orchardscroft,” &c. Cioth, 63. 





‘A cipital thems for a story...... The aathor of ‘The Queen’s Serf’ has no 
lack of imagination......Related with mueh delicacy, in a good style...... Decidedly 
vivid,”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE STORY OF A FROZEN HEART. 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL. 


Kent. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


By J. 
[Just ready, 


A NEW ARTISTIC AND PRACTICAL HANDBOOK. 


SAUNTERINGS IN FLORENCE. 


By E. Grirt. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 105 Illustrations and 
12 Maps, cloth, 3s, 6d, (Just ready, 


LEO TOLSTOY: the Grand Mujik. By 


4 H. Pereis. With Portrait, and Prefatory Note by Feiix VoLEHOVSKY. 
Sloth, 5:. 


IN “THE REFORMERS’ BOOKSHELF.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COM- 


MERCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Lectures delivered to 
the University of Oxford, by the late Professor THOROLD Rogers, N-w 
Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. eacb. 


NEW EDITION JUST READY. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. By 


Joun OLIVER Hoppes, Crown §vo, cloth, 68, 


SOME POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE MAKING OF A SAINT. By W. Somerset Mavauam. 
THE DESTROYER, By Bensamin Swit. 
TALES OF UNREST. By Josrpu Conrap, 
THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. By Grorce Bartram. 
THE SILVER CHRIST, and other Stories. By Ovtpa, 
OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHES, By Lord Eanest Hamitton. 
HUGH WYNNE. By Dr. Weir MITCHELL, 
THE TORMENTOR. By Bensamin Swirt. 
THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON. By Grorcg BarTnam. 
PACIFIC TALES. By Lovis Becxe. 
An International and 


~ COSMOPOL I S . Trilingual Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
ConTENTS oF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


A Warnina, ByG. S. Street.—My Inpian Frienps. III. By Right Hon. 
F, Max Miiller.—Prince Bismarck. By Frederick Greenwood.—ScanDINAVIAN 
CurRRENT BELLES-LettRES. By RK. Nisbet Bain.—A GERMAN NOVELIST OF 
German Woman. By Elizabeth Lee.—Tue GLOBE AND THE IsLaND. By Henry 
Norman. 
OBEISSANCE Passivg, By Jacques Normand.—Gens ET CHOSES DE SICILE. 
IL By Edonard Rod.—La VEILLE DE WATERLOO. By Henry Houssaye (de 
V’Académie Frangaise).—QueLQves OuvraGEs ALLEMANDS. By Louis Dollivet. 
—ETUDES SUR LA LITTERATURE DU MoyeNAGE. By Gaston Paris (de l’Académie 
Frangaise).—Le Parapis TERRESTRE. By Emile Gebhart.—Revvor pu Mois. 
By Francis de Pressensé. 
MADCHENREIGEN.—By Lou Andreas-Salomé.—Der ScHOPFER VON KalsER UND: 
Reicu. By Max Lenz.—Dre WELT pes Vaticans. By Sigmund Minz.—Das 
MapcHEN VON Litie. By Friedrich Spielhagen.—POoLITISCHES IN DEUTSCHER 
BeteccutunG. By “Ignotus.” , 
SUPPLEMENT.—Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews, 

in English, French, and German. 

Price 2s, 6d. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD 


LOVE. By Pau Leicester ForD. 65. 
Over 20,000 copies already sold in America, 
‘There are many clements of popularity in ‘The 
Story of an Untold Love’...... It is a genuine love 
story; it is simply and plainly written, and there is 
no little literary skill in its achievement......The 
book may be commended to readers of all classes 
and tastes...... We should like to examine more 
closely into the merits of a book which is in many 
ways a remarkable one,”’—Athenzum, 


CALEB WEST: Master Diver. 


By F. Hor kInsoN SmiTH, Author of “Tom 
Grogan,” &e. 6s. 

Over 24,000 copies already sold in America, 

‘It is an admirable story belonging to the order 
of ‘novels with a subject’......The work of all is 
heroic and perilous as any battle......It is a splendid 
affair, calling for courage, coolness, resource, and 
perseverance...... Mr. Smith has a keen eye for the 
poetry of this struggle with nature...... Mr. Hopkin- 
son Smith adds an interesting and pathetic story...... 
The reader will find enough of all sorts in this book 
+o hold his interest to the end.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 


DINKINBAR. ByC. Herserr 
MacI.twaing, Author of “ The Twilight Reef.” 
Se 
‘The snmmer publishing season could hardly be 
ealled barren if it had only produced one such excel- 
lent novel as Mr. MacIlwaine’s ‘ Dinkinbar. We 
know nothing of any previous work by this author, 
but if this book stood alone it would argue him to be 
a writer of unusual ability...... Mr. MacIlwaine has 
that rare combination of gifts which sees the whole 
and the parts together, which combines a fine eye 
for detail with an almost faultless instinct for what 
is salient to the purpose in hand. Artistically speak- 
ing, this book makes a remarkable impression upon 
the reader. It is skilful in the highest degree, the 
product of a ripe and mellow talent, but without loss 
of power or vivid colour at any point......This is high 
praise, yet we shall be surprised if the reader does 
not confirm it......Mr. MacIlwaine brings the whole 
life before us in a series of intensely vivid pictures 
‘written obviously from expe rience and minute know- 
ledge..... Quotations wonld not sufficiently explain 
this book. The suce ess of it lies in its power of con- 
veying the spirit of the li fe, and in its analysis of 
the effects upon character. ”__Westminster Gazette, 
“Mr. Macliwaine has drawn for us the two awful 
extremes to which the liness of the bush often 
drives the pioneer. he plot develops the reader 
perceives how skilfully the story has been led up to 
its central situation, and pe ith what intimate know- 
ledge the author exhibits the } lay of outward circum- 
stance under unique conditions. 
—NManchester Guardian, 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. 
By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 63. 
“*Clever and undoubtedly interesting.”—Globe. 
‘©The reader follows clos to the end, of which 
it may be said that it is attended with all the succe:s 
which it deserves.”—Scotsma 


A STATESM AN’ s CHANCE. 


By Josreru F, Cuanres. 
** A clever story, flecked w ms vation and pathos,” 
—Academy. 
“A distinctly clever story......the rase ally Cour rt 
George and his sister art wn with no little skill 
and humour.”— Glusyjow 
By 
d 


AN ELUSIVE 1 LOVER. 


Virna Woops. 

The hero of this tale 
gave much troub'e to the Soc a 8 Pevehiea! Re. 
search some yeurs avr bothered with a double 
personality.”—Duily Cironiele, 

** Cleverly contrived. It would t 
the plot.”—1/ . 

** Dr, Jekyil and Mr, i > isan ey 
compared with the and 3 ide: 
of the plot of * An Y El ive Lov 


THE DARK V VAY OF LOVE. 


By CuHar_ers LE Gi Translated by E. Wir 
gate Rinder. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Mrs, Rinder has conferred a benefit on those 
hitherto unacquainted with Mr. Le Goffie’s work,” 
— Guardian, 
byplay of religious 

































» unfair to reveal 








“*Its pages mirror the tragic 





favaticism in a new forecfal and convincing way...... 

Admirably done.”—Literature. 

STEPHEN BRENT. By 
Puinip LaFARGU! vols. crown Svyo, 12s, ‘i 






**The pages git wi 
diverse, bat all admir 
for their very consistenc 


inat Ling es ve ery 





= ily Telegraph, 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN 


ASHANTI AND JA} . By R. Austin Frer- 
MAN. Fnilly Illustrated, and Maps, demy 8v0, 
cloth gilt, 21s. 
“The best book writ ten on West Africa since the 
seventeenth centn 
—Miss Mary H. K1 








NGSLEY, in the Spectator, 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 259, SEPTEMBER, 1993, 


Enprmiox. By Stephen Phillips. 

Wuart ts Socrat Evo.tvutron ? By Herbert Spencer. 

Tue Art TreasuRES OF AMERICA. By William 
Sharp. 

Tue Historican MretHop oF J. A. Froupe. By 
Frederic Harrison. 

A Recent Bustness Tour 1n Cuina. By ©. A. 
Moreing. 

Virauism. By John Haldane, M.D., F.R.S. (Lecturer 
on Physiology, Oxford). 

Paris PRISONS DURING THE TERROR. By H. Schutz 

Viison. 

Emigrant Epucation. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE. Ly 
Oswald John Simon. 

AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE. By Arthur Baring Koe. | 

A CarHo.ic’s View oF ‘* HELBECK OF BANNISDALF. 
By the Rev. Father Clarke, 5.J. 

UcPARLIAMENTARY EXxpRrSsIONS, By Michael 
MacDonagh. 

Tur New American ImpERIALISM. By Edward 
Didey, C.B. 

Wat was Primitive Curistianity. By W. 8. 
Lilley. 
London: Sampson Low, 


Marston and Co., Ltd. 





peer price Half-a-Crown, 

THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
SEPTEMBER, 

By E. J. Dillon. 


By J. Horace Round. 
: A Repty. By Sir 


CONTENTS FOR 
Tur Coming OF CARLISM. 
PopuLar CuurRCcH HIs?ToR 
Tue LicFyess OF CuRI 
Wyke Bayliss. 
THE YANat E VALLEY AND ITS TRADE, Dy 
Archibald Little. 
Mr. ANDREW LANG AND THE Mv Lg 7 R OF CARDINAL 
Braton. By D. Hay Fleming 
CHRISTIAN LEGENDS OF THE ‘an 1 ES, By A. 
Goodrich-Freer. 
GusTAVE MorFau: THE MODERN Minp IN CLASSICAL 
Art. By C. I. Holmes, 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
Professor Caldwell. 
ENGLISHWOMEN AN? AGRICULTURE. 
M. Crawford. 
Tue Satvation Army: A NOTE OF WARNING. By 
Jobn Hollins. 
NEw JAPAN AND HER CONSTITUTIONAL OUTLOOK. 
By Tokiwo Yokoi. 
London: 

















Newer SocroLtocy. By 


By Virginia 


Limited, 


Iszister and Co., 


SECOND EDITIO " 
Fresh Introduct 
DOG STORIES 

FROM 
SPECTATOR.” 


N, with 


ion and New Stories. 


“THE 


Being Anecdotes of the Intellizence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 


Correspondence columns — of 
Spectator. With an 
LOE STRACHEY. 


J.ST. 
Crown Sv 5 


», cloth, 5s. 





‘An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welconx Si l 
“ A very interest 
“©The boox is i of doc:,” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MEN’S ee ACT. 


-" r¢ Act rwritten by tl 


Di TDACIENATDO® IDAW 
RAILY AY FADE Nuh § ASSL Au HCE £0, 


Established 1849. £1,000,000. 


WORK 
Liabilit 
W 


Capital, 


Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. | 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Introduction by 


’ 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No. 995. SEPTEMBER, 1898, 2s. 6d, 

YoutH: A Narrative. By Joseph Conrad, 

Tue COMPANY AND THE INpDIVvIDvAL, 

THE SPANIARD aT Home. By Hannah Lynch, 

On FrienDsuHips. By I. A. Taylor. 

THE ONE ForaGotren. By Dora Sigerson Shorter, 

An Orkney Foray. . 

LovisE-ULRIQUE, QUEEN OF SWEDEN, By F. M. F. 
Skene. 

A Goop Turn. By Sydney OC. Grier, 

THe GREAT ELK OF GrONVAND, 

A PitgrimaGE TO La Verna, By Canon Rawnsley, 

THe Enp OF Aan Oxp §ona: ConFEssions or A 
Cunan GOVERNOR, 

Tue Looxrr-on.—THE U.S. War or Awakeninges 
Otr own ConFLICTS AbROAD—A HInT 10 Eyotv- 
TION — BISMARCK IN HIS Last Days—Greart 
Names in City SHames—DE.icate Denare py 
GENTLEFOLK FOR GENTLEFOLK— Poor Gtvcx's 
CASE. 

Wut. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








SEPTEMBER Ist. 1s. 6d. 
THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


1. Mr. GLADSTONE. 

2, Rev. G. E. Broapr. Miss Meyrick. 
3. THe FRENCH SECESSIONS, 

4 

4 





4. CounT HENRY bI CAMPELLO. 

5. Herr SCHELL ON GERMAN ROMANISM, 

6, THE RENEWAL OF THE BONN CONFERENCES, 
7. THE SwepDISH CuHourcH. 

8. THE PHILIPPINES AND CHRISTIANITY, 

| 9, ANGLICAN CHRISTIANITY. 

10, THe BisHop oF Sauispury’s LETTER, 

11. Puerto Rico. 

12, BREVIA. 

3. NoTICES—MALAN, SHARPE, SHERINGHAM, &e, 
GILBERT and RivineTon, Clerkenwell, London, 








OIRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,'00,009. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
| on the = monthly baiances, when not drawn 
below £100 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
pozt-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


ww 


Manager. 





TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
Cl: — for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
ito send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
salons from the Cornhill Magazine, post-fr: ® 
or in quantities at the rat 
tion to the SECRET. ARY, 
gham Street, Strand, W.C. 

i and Donations toward th 
of the Associs stion should be sent.—Bankers, 
s, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mail 
East, S.W. 








() yP 18 

on receipt of two stamps, 
of 10s. per 100, on appl 
Central Office, 
I 









Sub 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1 

May be had by order throug y 
Newsagent, or at the Of 

1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1578. 


s. 6d. each. 


2 


GOLD MEDAL, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free, 





188 STRAND. 
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THIRD EDITION OF 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—4 THIRD EOITICN of 


HELBECK OF BANNIS- 
DALE, by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
zs now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«4 book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best 


TTh VES.— 
“The story is a story of a great passion, worthily told.’ 


ts 

eo 

‘ 
‘CHURCH a —‘“‘There can be no two opinions about the fascination 
: . Ward’s new book exercises. It is a work in which her power of 
cteris om m and her fineness of touch find their highest expression, and 
probs with human in terest and passions; a work of which no one will 
+9 
€ the ie power oF the pathos, 

TABLET. —‘The tragedy of this 


sin the ess pantie: impos: 
ic t 









ine novel may be snmm¢ a up in a line— 
ty of any satisf ve 










vatastro ue come 


soLiehow, seems to mal 
L ndon: SMITH, ELDE R, and CO:. 15 Waterloo Plae e, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, in 2 vol 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
liut-Col, G. F. R. HENDERSON, 


Major, the York and Lancaster Regiment; Professor of Military Art and History, 
the Staif College; 

Battle of Spicheren,” “A Tactic val Study,” and “The Campaign 
of Frederic ahee 


s. Svo, 42 


nthae af Tha 
Author of" ine 


LONGMANS, G GREEN, & CO., 








London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
AN INVALUABLE VADE MECUM. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; or, The 


Reconquest of the Soudan, 1898. By Be NNET BURLEIGH. With Portraits, 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plan of Battle, demy 8vo, 123, 
The » Westminster Gazette says:— “Profoundly interesting.......Vivid and 
sque narrative.’ 
le » Pall Mall Gaz ette says :—** Always to the point, cle ar - d vigorous, the 
book i for the occasion, a nd will make the tale that is coming directly much 
m1 ore real to many of us.” 
he St. James’s Gazette says:— A faithful record of a hizhly skilled observer.” 
The Daily Chronicle says:—* A connected and very comprehensible account of 
al l _the Operations up to the destructions of Mahmoud’s host and the Sirdar’s 
mphant return to Berber Very vivid and complete,” 


“ c 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1898, Price 2s, 





6D. 
ContTENTS, 






1, I EPISODES OF THR MONTH. 
. Tue Morocco QUESTION AND THE Wan. By Walter B. Harris, 
AN Avar L0 = Ress SIAN UNDERSTANDIN( By H. W. Wilson (Author of 
Ironclads in Action”). 
. THe LETTER {8 OF AN INNOCENT. By Huguenot. 
A ~ DY IN Se So CHILDREN. By Miss Catherine Dodd (Owens College, 
nehester), 





AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A, Manrice pi 
E ScientiFic Work oF I R AY I 

8. Company Promotina “A LA Mopr. By W. R. Lawson. 

9, A Lapy’s Impressions or rue House or ComMMONS. By Grille. 


, FRENcH Ric HTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. By P. McGrath (St. John’s, 
= wf ound land). 


IAL Cyro> 


iH. By Professor Oliver Lodge. 





i, A Co VICLE, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


CAT A AND | BIRD | STORIES 
FROM THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE,—" Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,— 
‘acy and faithful anecdotes,’ 


—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On MONDAY, September 12th, will be pub- 
work of Arctic Exploration, 


-|NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT IGE, 


By R. E. PEARY, 


With over S00 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


lished a great 


This book, the only one written by the great 


explorer who ws about to start on a determined 
alte:npt to reach the North Pole, coutatits 
the conuplete account of his Arctic explora- 
tion, and 7s of the most absorbing interest 
and scientific value. Lt ts magnificently wllus- 


trated. The Royal Geographical Socrety coi- 
ferred its Gold Medal on the Author last Alay. 


By R. 


MURRAY 


WILLOWBRAKE. 


GILCHRIST. Crown 5vo, Gs. 


“ A sincularly pleasing volume, and eminently wholesome.” 
—Athenxum. 


“Full of the fragrance of village life.”—Academy. 


PEGGY OF THE BART 


By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 


ONS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 






“The writer is an adept at her trade. The tale of the heroine’s 
awakening from a stat * guil ang cence to a knowledge of 
—* neral depravit ty of } human n ature points its moral in a sober, 
serious fashion tl might with advantage be taken to heart by 
other pens rs We rid. 


“ Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct 
flow of her narrative, the briskness of her dialogue, and the 
geniality of her portraiture.”’—Spectator. 


TO ARMS 


Author of = ByS N 


A Romance of 1715. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 


Author of “ Demos,” “In the Year of 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Anprew BALrFour, 
Illustrated. 


By 


re of Sword.” 


strok Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By GEORGE GISSING, 
Jubilee,” 


THE JOURNALIST. 


Krary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A sinc of Modern Literary Life. 


Xe. 


By C. F, 


[September 5th. 


FROM THE EAST UNTO 


THE WEST. By Jane Bartow, Author of “ Irisk 
Idylls,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 9th. 


DEADMAN’S. By Many Gaunt, Author 


of “ Kirkham’s Find.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 16th. 
An Australian Story. 














London: T, FISHER UN WIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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Now Ready, Part I., with rt Plates. 


ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS BASED ON MATERIAL FROM NEW BRITAIN, NEW GUINEA, 


LOYALTY ISLANDS, AND ELSEWHERE. Cuvllected during the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, by ARTHUR WILLEY, D. Sc.Lond., Hon. M, A. Cantab, 
Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge. 
PART L, demy 4to, with 11 Plates, 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF RICHARD THE THIRD, to which is added 


“The Story of Perkin Warbeck, * from Original Documents. By JAMES GAIRDNER, LL.D., Author of “ The Houses - Lancaster and York,” Editor of 
“The Paston Letters” and of “ Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIL.,” &c. New and Revised Edition, crowa 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 33, 6d, 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE:; a Biographical Study. By M. E. Lownpes. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. ‘Translated from the German of Caspari, 


and Edited, with numerons Additions and Qorrections, by WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., late Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Third 
Edition, Revised by W. ROBEKTSON SMITH and M. J. DE GOEJE, Hon. Litt.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Leyden. Vol. L., demy 8vo, 12/6, 


Vol. II., demy 8vo, 15s., nearly ready. 


SELECTED POEMS FROM THE DIVANI SHAMSI TABRIZ. Edited by R. A. Nicnot. 


SON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready, 


GRAY’S ENGLISH POEMS: Original, and Translated from the Norse and Welsh, 


Edited, with Introduction aud Notes, by D. C. TOVEY, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, 4s.; half-parchment, gilt top, 5s, 
Pitt Press Series, 


CICERO.—LETTERS TO ATTICUS. BOOK II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 


Appendices, by ALFRED PRETIOR, M.A., Feilow of St. Catharin:’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 
[Pitt Press Series, 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSA YS.—N5. 10. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 53. 





TEXTS AND STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 


Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


Vol. VI. No. 1—THE LAUSIAC HISTORY OF PALLADIUS: a Critical Discussion, 


togetber with Notes cn Farly Feyptian Monachism. By DOM CUTHBERT EUTLER, Benedictine Monk of the English Congregation and of Downside 
Monastery. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—New Volumes, 
General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


FOSSIL PLANTS: a Manual for Students of Botany and Geology. By A. C. Sewarp, M.A, 


F.C.S., St. John’s College. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I., 123. [Vol. II., in the press, 


OUTLINES OF VERTEBRATE PALAEONTOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 


By A. S. WOODWARD, M.A., Assistant Keeper in the Department of Geology iu the British Museum, Demy 8vo, 11s. 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


This Series has been prepared in the conviction that text-books simple in style and arrangement and written by authors of standing are called for to meet the 
necds of both Pupil Teachers and Candidates for Certificates. Care will be taken to combine a high standard of excellence with adaptation to tho practical needs 
of those for whom the Series is especially intended. To this end the general Editorship of the Series has be2n entrusted to Mr. W. H. WOODWARD, cf Christ 
Church, Oxford, now the Principal cf University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Educ ition in Victoria University. At the same time, it is 
believed that most of tLe works ccmprised in the Series will be well suited to the needs of Secondary and Pub.ic Schools. 


Arrangements have already been made for the pub‘ication in this Series of the followirg works :— 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION FROM THE BEGIN-| CICERO.—IN CATILINAM I, Edited, with Introduc- 


NINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By WiLtiam H, Woopwarp, tion, Not e3, and Vocabulary, by J. H. FLATHER, Bamennel College, Cam- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. By Grorce|  "™" **"" [Nearly ready. 
FREDERICK Stout, late Fellow of St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge, Lecturer CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Ill., IV. Edited, with 


in Comparative Psychology in the University of Aberi ie en, and JOHN ADAMS f z ™ . 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, Aberdeen, Pe . Introduction, Notes, and Vocubulary, by E. S. SHuckpurau. 1s. 6d, each. 
[In preparation. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: the Educational | VERGIL.—AENEID I. AND IX. Edited, with Intro- 


Aspects a Ethics. By Joun MacCeny, Balliol College, Oxford, Professor éut on, Notes, and Vocabulary, bY A. Sipawics, Re vader in Greek in the 
of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool, Univers:ty of Oxford. 1s. 6d. each. [Book I. nearly ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY AND| pwityon.—LycIDAS AND COMUS. Edited, with 


PRACTICE OF THE KIN eee N. ©: mpiled especially for Students “ fi 
in Training. By Evryor A. WrELLvoN, Head-Mistress of the Kindergarten Introd iggy Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. Verity, Trinity Colle 
Department, the Ladies’ College, Che ltenlham. Cambrid 36 [Neary ready 


THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF SCHOOL HYGIENE. | MACAULAY. — ESSAY ON BUNYAN’S PILGRIITS 


By E. W. Hore, 4.D,, and ErGar Browy, F.R.C.S. PROGRESS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. D. Ivnes. 1s. 
[Nearly read 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH | gpay.—_oDE ON THE SPRING AND THE BARD. 


EMPIRE, By Witttam H. Woopwarp, Christ Church, Osford. Principal 
of University Train. g College, Liverpool. ; [In the press, ne nF 0 d, vg Introduction aud Notes, by D, C, Tovey, aes ne bs aoe ‘a 
riage oC 


A nO STORY Oe otis Cre: OAH | OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


EAR 146 B.C. By k. S. SHucknurRGH, late Fellow of E ‘ , re 
toe — re a » late Fellow of Emmanuel College, L — UAGE. By T. N. Touuer, late Fe low of Christ’s C He 
a Prcfessor of English in the Owens College, Manchester. [In yp te ai valk Nhe 


A EBTEDDUCTION TO Eavawonar’’- sii EUCLID.—BOOKS I.-III. With Simple Exercises. 


{In preparation. By K. ‘I. Wricut, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. [In the pres. 








London: ©. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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